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The right year, the right materials, for modernizing 


ee 


NE million homes will be modernized * the home are offered plumbing and heating 


this year,” predicts Julius H. Barnes, | fixtures, valves, fittings, and accessories that 


of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
All responsible authorities agree that this is 
the time to modernize. For factories, business 
buiidings, public works, Crane Co. offers 


valves, fittings, and piping materials that are 


set the pace in beauty, comfort, and conven- 
ience. Now, these can be bought and fully 
installed on monthly payments under the new 
Crane Budget Plan. See the materials at 


nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms. For installation, 





the measure of quality. In equal measure, for | consult a Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer. 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 4gth St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 
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Two 
LINE 


Editorials 


May-bes promise to be honey-bees. 


Hoover is not being allowed to 
doff his hair shirt. 


Stocks can go up as well as down. 


The business pace is slow, but it ts 
in the right direction. 


New York’s breadlines have gone. 


The part-payment business has 
played its part well during the de- 
pression. 


Morrow is a coming man. 


Consider Mail Order shares. Also 
Coppers. 

To our industrial Napoleons: Get 
busy on unemployment. 


Is Cal. having a quiet laugh? 


The fellow who can get orders 
climbs to giving orders. 


More mammoth mergers are in the 
making. 


Is Europe, having got rid of one 
disturber, Kaiser Wilhelm, raising 
another, Mussolini? 


Leakages in the oil industry are 
being stopped. 


Building is rising. 


The tide has turned in favor of 
American shipping—and shipping 
shares. 


Is Wall Street’s motto “Nothing 
succeeds like excess?” 


The wise man is so busy hustling 
these days that he doesn’t take time 
to complain. 


Don’t sell America short. 
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IN CANADA 





all you 
this year 


Why seek afar for old-world pleas- 
ures that lie at your very door. 
Come to Canada! 


‘ .» » TO THE GRAND OLD 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC... 
where the musical language of 
France is spoken and modern re- 
sorts dot a countryside of land- 
marks and ancient tradition. 


...or TOCANADA’S ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES .. . Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island . . . rich in colonial charm 
and the customs of Scotland and 
England. 
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Here indeed is boundless scope 
for your vacation. Lakes, streams, 
forests, seashore... and the sports 
that go with them. Famous Lower 
St. Lawrence resorts, quiet re- 
treats, camp life and picturesque 
cities including gay Montreal, 
beautiful Ottawa, ancient Quebec 
and historic Halifax and Saint 
John ... offering an unlimited 
programme of sightseeing, fun and 
freedom. 






































Seasoned travellers find Eastern 
Canada so satisfying. It offers 
everything. 
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Full information on 
Eastern Canada may 
be obtained from any 
Canadian National 
Office. 
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[ HE Standard Oil Com- 
pany was cut into 33 parts by gov- 
ernmental decree in order to prevent 
@ monopoly in the oil business. To- 
day one of these segments has de- 
veloped into a company of much 
greater proportions than the parent 
concern ever attained. Its ramifica- 
tions are worldwide and its fleet the 
largest privately owned that sails 
under the American flag. 

The head of America’s big oil com- 
pany, Walter C. Teagle, will tell in 
the next issue some of the’ principles 
that have been observed by him in 
guiding the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey to its place of leader- 
ship. 

B. C. Forbes, who got the inter- 
view which begins in this issue, will 
relate what some of his intimates 
think of Mr. Teagle’s way of hand- 
ling men and his habit of work and 
play. He will reveal what is this 
executive’s biggest asset. 


Tue experience of nat- 
ural monopolies under the Sherman 
law would lead us to believe that they 
alone would benefit by a change. But 
among the independent manufactur- 
ers there is a growing opinion that 
the evil which the law was desired 
to curb it is creating instead by forc- 
ing mergers of small concerns that 
cannot survive in a period of intense 
competition through which we are 
passing. 

Although the great mass of small 
manufacturers far outnumber the big 
units it is difficult for them to make 
a concerted movement against the 
law, for they have been divided by 
their advisors. Many remedies have 
been suggested, probably 95 per cent. 
being legal changes and but 5 per 
cent. on an economic or a practical 
basis. 

The restrictions being adamant, 
especially as now strictly enforced 
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Industrial - - - 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 





The Ford Factory at Los Angeles-Long 
beach adbon eneiee cotati 


en 


FFERS to manufacturers a local market 
of 2,500,000, of the same metro- 
politan character as Chicago and New 


m York,—a large central city surrounded 


OT” aie 
United States Steel Corporation enters 
Los Angeles Courity in 1929. 


by smaller communities,—with ade- 
quate space for economic, well balanced 
growth: 


| —With highest income, savings deposits, purchas- 


-, ing power and automobile ownership per capita in 


The Willard Storage Battery new fac- 


tory to serve the Western States. 
e 


; the United States. 


— With quick and economical transportation by mo- 
tor truck, rail and airplane lines to nearby markets 
which comprise 40 per cent of the population of the 
Coast States,and175 steamship companies toand from 
Los Angeles Harbor in foreign and domestic trade; 


— With more local, basic raw materials of 


_ industry than any Coast community, and 


The Cont ontel Can Co 


ration’s new 
factory serves the Paci 


Southwest. 


imports at low cost; 


—With the only local supplies of petroleum and 


© srenc: 


natural gas among cities of the coast, abundant cheap 
water and electric power; 


—With unsurpassed labor supply and efficiency, 
working under ideal climatic and living conditions; 


—With a present manufactured output exceeding a 
billion dollars annually, and $35,000,000 invested in 
new factories and expansions last year, at lowest 
costs of building and maintenance; 


—With a program of general development in 1930 
of $400,000,000— 

The Eastern manufacturer finds here the 
dominant industrial and distribution cen- 
ter and most marked progress in the West, 
with the highest average of advantages for 
the location of his Pacific Coast factory. 
Detailed information for any specific industry will 


be cheerfully furnished free of cost or ob- 
ligation. 


Industrial Department 


s Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 




















































































































































































































































HE distribution of the booklet pictured below is restricted. It 

tee not interest those who are merely curious. It is offered only 

to mature men who are seriously interested in their own business progress. 
Ifyou are not such a man, please do not write. 


oe 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A new booklet. 





re announcing 


a new Series of Business Courses 


einen changes are tak- 


ing place in the business world. 
Security prices are subject to a 


whole new set of conditions. 


Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet, these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 





and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months. 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 
obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you send for 
your copy immediately. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 











To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 267Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Business Address 
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are ee business are you in? 
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What type of 
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by the Attorney General, the lawyer 
is apt to say to the business man: 

“Come to me and I’ll help you. We 
may not be able to upset the law but 
we can get around it.” 

Some business men contend this js 
short-sighted as well as unmoral. 
Mergers that result in efforts to con- 
trol ruthless competition do exactly 
what the law was made to prevent, 
J. W. Williams, a Buffalo manufac- 
turer, will contribute an article in a 
future issue urging business men to 
do their own thinking on the future 
of the independent. 


ee ; 
WW HAT’S Ahead for 


United States Shipping,” planned as 
an article for a future issue, will 
summarize what practical men think 
of the ambitious hope to build an 
American merchant marine. We all 
want to know whether our invest- 
ment and that of the government in 
marine enterprise is safe and what 
will be the probable attitude of the 
Shipping Board in future contingen- 
cies. The article will be contributed 
by George W. Grupp, Professor of 
Economics at Webb Institute, an 
authority who is in touch with cur- 
rent developments. 


Tue gravity of the old 
age problem facing industry as the 
result of the lengthened span of life, 
the uncertainties of continued em- 
ployment and the lack of provision 
for the wunemployables has _ been 
touched upon by Samuel Crowther 
in previous issues. He is arousing 
business men to what they have to 
contend with politically, for there is 
a lack of comprehension of the men- 
ace of public pensions in creating 
general poverty through taxation if 
the burden is put in the wrong place. 
He has traced the development of 
private as well as State old age pen- 
sions systems. In the next issue he 
will relate how old age insurance 1s 
the logical step and will give a solu- 
tion which will appeal to the practi- 
cal-minded. 


K.. S. EVANS, president 
of the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, 
one of the best known executives in 
the automotive industry, will con- 
tribute an article in a subsequent 
issue on what the aviation industry 
must do to become sound in its mer- 
chandizing. As president of the 
Evans Auto Loading Company and 
director of related corporations he 
has seen the expansion of the infant 
prodigy and he points out what must 
be done for its normal development. 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By The EDITOR 


ARE YOU HICH method produces the 
OF THE better results, working tre- 
TEAGLE mendously, energetically and with 
TYPE? consuming concentration and then 


hieing off for a spell of play every 
two or three months; or, going along at a normal pace 
month after month, with either no vacation or only one 
vacation a year? Walter C. Teagle, who rose to the presi- 
dency of Standard Oil of New Jersey before he was forty, 
belongs to the first type. As told in the story of his 
life appearing elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Teagle works 
at full steam every day and nearly every night when he 
is on the job, but quite often he darts off on fishing or 
hunting trips where business troubles not. 

When Daniel Guggenheim was building up the fortune 
of that famous mining and smelting family, he said to me, 
“The man who tries to work twelve months a year works 
only six; the man who works, say, ten months, puts in a 
full year’s work.” The modern pace in very large organi- 
zations is now so grueling in many cases that the chief 
executives find it necessary to expend so much vitality 
to drive the business forward that they feel need for 
rather frequent breathing spells so that they can return 
to their tasks with redoubled energy and initiative. 

On the other hand, there are executives who plod along 
at an even, rational pace, working only reasonable hours 
and not attempting to put forth superhuman efforts. Con- 
sequently, they do not find it necessary to break away 
frequently to gather a fresh storehouse of mental and 
physical energy. 

My own observation is that, as a rule, the human 
dynamos achieve the most notable results—when they 
have sense enough to take periodic occasion to recharge 
themselves. Any man who attempts to keep up a killing 
pace without adequate intervals for rest and reflection 
commits suicide. If you stop and reflect you will be 
dumbfounded by the number of important men of affairs 
who in the last few years have gone to premature graves. 


HALF A ALF a loaf is better than no 
LOAF IS bread. Since a_ five-Power 
BETTER THAN naval treaty proved unattainable, a 
NO BREAD three-Power treaty is better than 


no treaty. The layman cannot pre- 
sume to judge whether this, that or the next allotment of 
tonnage is precisely fair to each of the powers; but the 
layman can have—and should have—an emphatic opinion 
about the desirability of international co-operation look- 
ing to progressive reductions in armaments. The layman 
in every civilized country—with the possible exception of 
Italy—desires peace. The layman, too, desires less bur- 
densome taxes. The layman, therefore, is cordially in 
sympathy with every sincere effort by the leading Powers 
to reach an equitable measure of disarmament all round. 

Because we have more wealth than any other nation 
is no reason why we should follow the Kaiser’s ill-fated 
example and arm to the teeth regardless of the effect 
upon other nations, To shout “Have nothing to do with 
Europe” may tickle the ears of the ignorant and the 
prejudiced; but every intelligent person knows that such 
a slogan is a mischievous shibboleth and that modern 
civilization has so knit all nations together that we would 
find ourselves wallowing in chaos were we to attempt to 
“Have nothing to do with Europe” or were Europe to 
boycott us. We're in the world, part and parcel of the 
world, and cannot—powerful and mighty though we are— 
hold ourselves aloof from the world. 

Riches breed pride and exclusiveness among individuals 
and families. Are our riches in danger of breeding 
national pride and exclusiveness? There are few more 
profound truths than the age-old admonition, “Pride 
goeth before a fall.” “What doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 


Many a man too frequently on pleasure bent ends by 
not going straight. 
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THE ELOPERS 
Will Pa Give His Blessing? 
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WILL ILL the bull market in stocks, 
BUSINESS which has been in progress— 
UPHOLD with, of course, periodic setbacks 
THE BULLS? 


since the beginning of this year, 
continue? The answer will come 
from business. The popular reasoning applied in Wall 
Street is that so much money has been released from 
commerce that a large part of it can find no employment 
except in the stock market. It is argued that so long 
as call money commands only 3%4 to 4 per cent. and time 
money very little more, the inducement to buy stocks 
will continue, and that, as a corollary, the course of 





quotations will be upwards. Also, it is emphasized that 
there have been sufficient gold imports to form the basis. 
of an additional couple of billions of dollars of credit. 
Such reasoning is all right as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go very far; it is rather superficial. Whether 
common stocks will continue to increase in market value 
will really be governed by the profits earned, or the losses 
sustained. Happily, the prospect is that industry and busi- 
ness will accelerate their pace at least moderately during 
coming months. Thus far, however, the improvement 
in general business conditions admittedly has been some-- 
what disappointing. 
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MUCH ILLIAM H. COVERDALE, 
SALESMEN’S famous consulting engineer 
TALK LIKE and director of many companies, 
THIS FROG was banqueted on a recent trip to 


the South, and the toastmaster let 
it be known that the guest ot honor was expected to 
make quite a speech. When he rose, Mr. Coverdale said 
his speech-making reminded him of the fellow on the’ 
lower Mississippi who caught bullfrogs. He regaled 
his cronies one evening by vowing that he had caught 
the largest bullfrog in all history. It weighed, he said, 
a hundred and two pounds. Skeptical, they insisted upon 
going and weighing the frog: “They found,” said Mr. 
Coverdale, “that it weighed two pounds and that the hun- 
dred pounds was bull.” 

Isn't much of the big talk of braggart salesmen like 
that? Only, when they are indulging in self-glorification, 
not to outsiders but to their own confreres, it is not orders 
they have actually landed which they brag about, but the 
thumping contracts they are going to bag. A lot of fel- 
lows have the notion that tall talk can cover up short 
results. But bosses more and more are insisting, “Say 
it with orders.” 


The highest adventure in life is unselfishness. 
Satisfactions that satiate don’t satisfy. 
Look ahead, or fall behind. 


Every high goal is hedged with high obstacles. 


LESSEN HEN convicts burst into vio- 
CAUSE lent rebellion it may be neces- 
FOR sary to turn guns upon them. When 
DISCONTENT Communists and other alien mal- 


contents defy the law it may be 
necessary to punish them severely. America has been 
confronted with both these problems lately. But there 
exists another problem of far more fundamental import- 
ance, This problem cannot be shirked indefinitely simply 
because it has not led to widespread lawlessness. The 
gravest social and economic problem confronting the 
United States is that of providing employment for those 
able and anxious to work. 

The writer has been criticized by some for “harp- 
ing” upon the extent of unemployment even before the 
Wall Street catastrophe. It is one thing to shoot down 
rebellious criminals and to imprison or deport un-Ameri- 
can Communists; but when several million of our own 
citizens, law-abiding, employable, strong-limbed, cannot 
find opportunity to earn a livelihood honestly, harsh 
measures are entirely out of place in dealing with them. 
Were you or I in the place of some family breadwinner 
who was denied a chance to prevent dependents from 
starving, would we be content to watch them suffer more 
and more acutely, or would we break man-made laws, if 
necessary, to maintain life in their bodies? 
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America has enjoyed so much prosperity in comparison 
with other countries that less provision has been made 
here than elsewhere for taking care of the needy when 
depression strews the land with want. American industry 
has been so engrossed in developing its own growth that 
it has given inadequate thought to providing for those 
whose services it calls upon at will and casts aside at 
will. Modern invention, modern machinery, modern 
managerial methods have created so-called “technologi- 
cal” unemployment on a scale never before experienced. 
Happily, the vast army of idle workmen is being reduced, 
and the prospects are that it will continue to be reduced 
month by month. But we had too-widespread unemploy- 


Real Prosperity Should Have Less Adversity 
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McCutcheon, in Chicago Tribune 


ment even at the peak of our prosperity, and there is no 
guarantee that the return of good times will wholly solve 
the problem. 

What should be done? What can be done? 

What will be done if industry itself does not convince 
the nation that it is in earnest in searching for a satisfac- 
tory solution is not altogether pleasant to contemplate. 
Either the politicians will pass laws far from the liking 
of industry, or many of the idle will be moved to take 
the law into their own hands. 

The next move is up to industry. 


To become master you must first be slave. 
Don’t let yourself be too smart. 


The highest leadership is most essential in a democracy. 


Industry's chief end is—man. 
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WHAT UST what constitutes an ideal 
IS THE J education? And what should 
IDEAL an ideal education accomplish? 
EDUCATION 


Many parents and youths are grop- 
ing. The best answer I have ever 
heard was given the other day in a lecture here by Sir 
Michael Sadler, Master of University College, Oxford, 
thus: 


A liberal education should be given under conditions favorable 
to health. The body should be developed and trained by sys- 
tematic and vigorous exercise. The eyes should be trained to see, 
the ears to hear, with quick and sure discrimination. ‘The sense 
of beauty should be awakened. The hands should be trained to 
skillful use. The will should be kindled by an ideal and hardened 
by a discipline enjoining self-control. The pupil should learn to 
express himself accurately and simply in his mother tongue. 
Through mathematics he should learn the relations of forms and 
of numbers. 

Through history and literature he should learn something of the 
records of the past; what the human race (and not least his fellow- 
countrymen) have achieved; and how the great poets and sages 
have interpreted the experience of life. His education should 
further demand from him some study of nature and should set 
him in the way of realizing both the amount and the quality of 
evidence which a valid induction requires. Besides this it should 
open windows in his mind, so that he may see wide perspectives 
of history and of human thought. It should also, by the enforce- 
ment of accuracy and steady work, teach him by what toil and 
patience men have to make their way along the road to truth. 

Above all, a liberal education should endeavor to give by such 
methods and influences as it is free to use, a sure hold upon the 
principles of right and wrong. It should arouse and enlighten the 
conscience, the intellectual conscience and the moral. It should 
give experience in bearing responsibility, in organization, and in 
working with others for public ends, whether in leadership or in 
submission to the common will. 


Does not that cover the whole ground admirably ? 
Flying off the handle suggests you have a screw loose. 


Mix aspiration with perspiration. 


FOREMAN HE most direct and most im- 
TRAINING portant link between “capital” 
THAT GETS and “labor” in all large establish- 
RESULTS ments is the foreman. Only in re- 


cent years has the value of training 
foremen to become the right kind of key men become 
recognized ; even now many managements have failed to 
give this matter adequate attention. The National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen has asked Forses to announce that 
its annual convention will be held in Toledo on June 6 
and 7. After referring to the interest this publication has 
taken in foremen, Hugh W. Wright, of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, gives the fol- 
lowing information calculated to make an impression 
upon managements that have not found the best way to 
develop their foremen: 

“Foreman-training, as you know, has long been one 
of industry’s big, uncertain problems. A few years back 
it was the vogue to import college professors and en- 
deavor to transplant the university into the mill. Unques- 
tionably great good was accomplished, but there has been 
some disappointment over the intangibility of the results. 
That exactly describes our own experience through a 
twelve-year period. We tried to educate rather than to 
train. 

“Since our training department inaugurated the Fore- 
man-manager Training Program last October, we have 
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made more definite progress in building organization jn 
that six months’ period than in any six years of our his- 
tory. Backing up this opinionative statement are countless 
instances of tangible, profitable results all over the com- 
pany. 

“The program is simplicity personified. First, the fore. 
men are impressed that they have the same fundamental 
managerial functions as the general manager, or the 
works manager, though in a relative degree. The pro- 
gram then consists of doing the things that are done 
every day, but learning to do them right, with the true 
manager’s regard for cost and production. The whole 
book of industry is opened for them, page by page, so 
that they may get the vision of organizational interde- 
pendence and the accompanying picture of the fundamen- 


tals of business—a great deal like going into business for 
themselves.” 


Comers have go. 


If mergers mean fewer, they also mean bigger oppor- 
tunities. 


Interest builds principal. 


BECOME T an informal dinner attended 
PART OF * by a number of corporation 
YOUR OWN heads, including high utility officials, 
COMMUNITY the conversation turned to the im- 


portance of cultivating the good- 
will of the public. The consensus of opinion was that 
the great majority of the people, when they think of a 
corporation or an industry, think of the man or men at 
its head. If they have confidence in the man or men 
in charge, they are favorably disposed towards the cor- 
poration or industry; if not, not. One remark was that 
public utilities in recent years had made distinct headway 
in having their leading executives become part and parcel 
of their communities, often civic leaders, and that this 
had done much to spike the schemes of politicians anxious 
to stir up indignation against the mythical “Power 
Trust.” Another observation was that chain stores had 
too often failed to have the managers of their individual 
stores become recognized as useful, public-spirited citi- 
zens. All evidences are that attempts to stir up public 
hostility to utility companies are meeting with scant suc- 
cess, whereas there have been growing signs that chain 
stores are threatened with political harassment in various 
States. 

It is an accepted axiom that ill will usually is based on 
misunderstanding. Never was it more important than now 
for industry and business to give the public full oppor- 
tunity to get adequately acquainted with their leaders and 
their activities, objectives and motives. 


It’s when we're not right that we get left. 


He who keeps on intelligently carrying on carries of 
the prize. 


Upstarts are poor finishers. 
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Walter C. Teagle. 


He Gets a Punch 
Out of His Job 


HOW TEAGLE WON 
Blue-Ribbon of Oil Industry 


HE United States heads the oil- 
producing countries of the 
world, with more than two- 

thirds of the aggregate annual total, 

Standard Oil of New Jersey heads 

America’s oil companies, and Walter 

C. Teagle heads this enterprise. 

Though born independently rich, 
and though offered a tutorship at Cor- 
nell University on graduating there 
as a Bachelor of Science, he elected, 
rather, to undertake manual labor in 
the oil business, having from his 
earliest boyhood been steeped in oil, 
so to speak, and having chosen oil 
as the subject of his thesis for his 
scholastic degree. 

When made president of Standard 
Oil, at 39, after an eventful, many- 
sided record of extraordinarily con- 
structive achievement, it is character- 
istic of this rich man’s son that among 
the first things he did was to interest 
himself in the organization of an in- 
dustrial representation’ plan for the 
company’s thousands of workers, in- 
vite the representatives balloted for 
by the men to dinner, and hold a man- 


to-man discussion with thensconcern- .. 


By B. C. FORBES 


ing the innovations the company was 
prepared to introduce for their bene- 
fit and the kind of service it hoped to 
get in return. As an immediate re- 
sult one department increased its out- 
put 10 per cent. Whereas strikes 
among oil workers, many of them raw 
foreigners, were not unknown before 
Teagle’s regime, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey has not had a strike since. 
Although fierce battles and bitter- 
ness have characterized the oil in- 
dustry, national and international, 
since the World War, and although 
Teagle—a physical as well as a mental 
giant—has been in perhaps the 
strongest position of all to wage a 
quarrel successfully, he has raised his 
company to preeminent position both 
at home and abroad solely by con- 
ciliatory and co-operative methods. 
When he took the presidential helm 
in 1917, the company’s book value 
was about $475,000,000. To-day its 
book value is over $1,200,000,000. 
The shareholders then*totalled 7,650, 
whereas to-day ‘there are 103,670. 


Emgloyees then totalled. aout 60,000 ; 


to-day there are over 120,000 at home 
and abroad. 

Teagle’s forte at college was chem- 
istry, especially every phase of chem- 
istry having any relation to petroleum. 
Ceaseless large-scale research has 
characterized his upbuilding, develop- 
ment and branching-out of Standard 
Oil, and it is this inborn appreciation 
of the value of new knowledge, new 
inventions, new discoveries which has 
led him to link his research forces 
with the greatest chemical research 
laboratories evolved by modern in- 
dustrial Germany. 

Teagle’s success can be explained 
very easily. 

“Tf I did not get a real punch out 
of it, I wouldn’t stay in the business 
a day,” was his instantaneous and 
emphatic response when I asked him 
if he enjoyed his job. Born of an 
oil family, he became fascinated by 
the oil business from the time he 
could toddle. He worked at it dur- 


ing his school vacations, studied it 
avidly when at college, started at the 
bottom by firing stills at 29 cents an 
hour, later learned how to drive a 
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tank wagon and how to fill every job 
inside and outside, from office boy to 
chief executive—meanwhile spending 
years building up business abroad, 
with duties ranging from teaching 
housewives how to clean and trim oil 
burning lamps to forming alliances of 
the first magnitude. 

To practical mastery of the busi- 
ness he has wedded an intensity of 
work which few men of ordinary 
physique could stand but which has 
not even crushed the boyish spirit 
which has always animated this giant 
of six feet two inches, 245 pounds, 
prize-fighting shoulders and muscles 
kept in trim by arduous hunting and 
fishing trips, far from the softness of 
city life, and by much swimming. 

Having worn overalls and many 
callouses, he early became familiar 
with the language, the grievances, the 
ambitions of wage-earners and 
realized that (using his own lan- 
guage) “the majority of workmen are 
fair when they are given all the 
facts,” and that “it is hard to do well 
by stockholders unless you do well by 
your workers.” 

Being of the modern school, he ap- 
preciates that new knowledge makes 
possible new achievements, that 
intelligently-directed progressiveness 
means profits. 

Doing big things in a big way has 
always appealed to him, and his in- 
ternational experience has inspired 
him to develop international activities 
as well as to seek diversity and utilize 
by-products. 

His frankness, his fairness, his 
sincerity, his modesty, his democracy 
have won confidence, have won loy- 
alty, won friends. 

Finally, his memory is a unique, 
inexhaustible reservoir of facts which 
can be constantly tapped. Mr. Teagle 
can say, with the late James J. Hill, 
“Tt’s easy to remember the things you 
are interested in.” 

John D. Rockefeller’s first partner, 
in Cleveland, was Morris B. Clark, 
Teagle’s maternal grandfather. It 
was from the senior partner of Clark 
& Rockefeller that Teagle got his 
middle name. Grandfather Clark was, 
like Rockefeller, originally a grain 
and produce man, not an oil man. 
Some time after they entered the 
booming oil industry, Clark returned 
to grain while Rockefeller elected to 
wade deeper into the oil business. 

A young Englishman, John Teagle, 
after working for a time with Alex- 
ander Scofield & Company, of Cleve- 
land, formed an oil partnership with 
F. B. Squire, a colleague. By and by 
the partner formed a connection with 
Standard Oil and Teagle’s old firm 
gladly induced him to come back as a 
partner, the firm name becoming 
Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle. This 
firm competed with Rockefeller, not 









only in Cleveland, but throughout 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois.. It prospered. 
Walter Clark Teagle, born on’ May 
1, 1878, had become sufficiently im- 
mersed in oil by the time he was ten 
to know definitely that he wanted to 
follow in his father’s footsteps. 
Each Summer he substituted for 
the office-boy, receiving $4 a week. 
As he advanced in his teens, he was 
given other jobs during the Summer, 
including manual jobs in the refinery. 
Graduating from Cornell in 1899, 
with the degree of B.S., he was given 
a job as a stoker, firing boilers. His 
hours were from six at night to six 
the next.morning, with a twenty-four 
hours’ shift every other Sunday. “It 
was blankety hot heaving coal in the 
Summer time, but it didn’t hurt a bit 
and it gave me an appreciation of 
what the other fellow had to do,” 
Teagle recalls. ' 
The college graduate’s mate in the 
boiler house was a Polack, but evi- 
dently not built of as tough material 
as the broad-shouldered, heavy-sin- 
ewed youth who had distinguished 
himself as an athlete and as a mana- 
ger of athletics. One morning the 
Polack didn’t show up, but his wife 
later arrived and explained that she 
had had a baby during the night and 
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her husband had been kept so much 
awake that he didn’t feel able to get 
up! 
From firing stills the young giant 
was promoted to finding orders, as 
an oil drummer. Next he was made 
a sort of traveling auditor and relief 
man for branch managers when sick 
or on vacation. His first assignment 
was the Detroit office. It didn’t take 
him long to discover that the Port 
Huron figures didn’t tally, that ap- 
parently there was a shortage some- 
where. A letter to the agent brought 
no response. Teagle then wired that 
he would arrive next morning. 

When he got there, he found the 
place locked up and the horses clam- 
oring to be fed. Locating the agent’s 
house, Teagle was told by his wife, 
“He got a telegram last night and I 
haven’t seen him since. I’m very 
much worried.” After feeding the 
horses, measuring the amount of oil 
on hand and finding the shortage, 
Teagle went to the bank and un- 
earthed the unpleasant fact that the 
agent had misappropriated $750. 
Teagle acted as wagon driver, hostler, 
etc., until another man was sent to 
take charge. 

Suspecting that all was ngt well at 
Adrian, the alert auditor started 
thither—without sending a warning 

(Continued on page 32) 


Goose Creek Oil Field in Texas, One of the Richest 
in the World 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 
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HOMAS BASSETT 

MACAULAY, presi- 

dent of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company, Canada’s 
biggest insurance enterprise, 
and dean of insurance presi- 
dents in North America, is es- 
sentially an innovator. Age 
has not dulled his enthusiasm 
for intellectual experiment and path- 
finding. At a time when most men 
find shelter in adhering to tradition, 
Mr. Macaulay is the outstanding ex- 
emplar of modern methods of invest- 
ing the funds of insurance companies. 

He is the largest buyer in the world 
of common stocks in selected Amert- 
can industrial and public utility en- 
terprises. 

During the fair weather days in 
Wall Street, Mr. Macaulay’s com- 
pany amazed observers by its ability 
to augment its capital and increase 
its investment earning power at a far 
more rapid rate than the general run 
of companies. During the panic days 
of last October and November, he 
stood by with complete confidence 
and watched his company’s special 
reserves, held as margins for the pro- 
tection of the investments, melt from 


$100,000,000 to $35,000,000. 


Y the time the annual meeting 
ID was held in Montreal, the re- 
bound of the stock market had re- 
stored the special reserves to $100,- 
000,000 and Mr. Macaulay’s confi- 
dence had been justified. 

Having long heard of the wizardry 
of this sagacious veteran of Scottish 
ancestry, I journeyed to Montreal to 
learn for Forpes’ readers the secret 
of his success. 

Mr. Macaulay received me in his 
sanctum and revealed with amazing 
openness the investment policy of the 
Sun Life Company, but he exacted 
a promise that I would not describe 
him as a wizard. He is as modest a 
man as I have ever met and was far 
from considering himself an author 
ity on the subject. 


World’s Biggest Buyer 


Common Stocks 


Tells HOW 


President Macaulay, of Sun Life, 
Confident Big Corporation Securi- 
ties Will Regain Pre-Panic Values. 


He 1s Canada’s Largest Investor 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


In my opinion he is among the elite 
of scientific investors. His plan of 
evaluating common stocks should be 
of interest to every security buyer. 

His methods are the very reverse 
of those who respond to their emo- 
tions and who follow the will-o’-the 
wisp of rumor and gossip. His 
decisions are based on analysis not 
only of the published 
figures of earnings and 
assets of corporations, 
but also of  recon- 
structed reports which 
have been supplemented 
by talks with executives 
and with attempts to re- 
place hidden earnings 
and hidden assets with 
computed figures show- 
ing the authentic posi- 
tion of companies. 

Though nearly  sev- 
enty, Mr. Macaulay is 
tall, erect, with white 
hair and friendly blue 
eyes. He has the restless 
energy of a youth. When 
he talks, he paces up and down as a 
means of motor facilitation, which 
promotes his thinking. He is utterly 
without bunk or cant. He quickly 
gets to the heart of the subject and 
after he has revealed the pith he ends 
up with a delightful chuckle. 

Though an eminent insurance ex- 
pert and a skilled practitioner in the 
realm of investments, in his per- 
sonal and in his ideal home life, he is 
sometimes just like the man in Claire 
Briggs’ Mr. and Mrs. cartoons. He 
recently asked his wife whether she 
would enjoy a trip to Stockholm, 
where an actuarial congress will soon 
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be held. She replied that she 
would be charmed to go and 
that she was thrilled over the 
idea. Then Mr. Macaulay 
said that he probably would be 
too busy to go along. “Then 
why did you tell me about it?” 
she asked. 

Mr. Macaulay takes great 
interest in his sons, one of whom is 
Frederick Macaulay, a distinguished 
economist on the staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
in New York. Another son is an 
assistant secretary of the company. At 
Mr. Macaulay’s country home out- 
side of Montreal he has a herd of 
Holsteins that is his special hobby. 
When you lunch with 
him in the dining-room 
of the Sun Life, he in- 
sists that you try some 
of the milk that comes 
from his cows, a creamy 
fluid of exceptional qual- 
ity. 

Insurance men who 
have been brought up on 
the diet of bonds and 
mortgages look upon 
Mr. Macaulay as a heter- 
odox figure. However, 
though progressive in his 
outlook, he is far from a 
speculator. Although he 
thinks other insurance 
companies should also in- 
vest part of their funds in common 
stocks, he advises those newly enter- 
ing this field to follow the example 
of the Sun Life and proceed with 
caution, beginning by putting but 5 
to 10 per cent. of their funds in 
common stocks and being careful 
year by year to set up invisible re- 
serves against market fluctuations by 
a policy of undervaluing stocks held 
in the portfolio. It takes wise selec- 
tion and years of waiting for stocks 
to appreciate sufficiently to enable this 
policy of undervaluing to take ef- 
fect. The present position of the 
Sun Life is the result of long and 
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careful upbuilding. Mr. Macaulay 
doubts if companies should ever place 
more than 50 per cent. of their funds 
in safe common stocks, although at 
the peak the Sun Life had 53 per 
cent. 

His investment philosophy springs 
from his insistence on looking for- 
ward, rather than concentrating on 
the traditional and legalistic concepts 
about investments—the safety of 
bonds, the superiority of mortages. 
He has immense faith in the future 
of North America and in the captains 
of industry and finance who are in 
control of basic corporations. Though 
excluding the chaff from the wheat 
with exceeding care, he wishes his 
company to participate in the future 
of great American enterprises. 

Giving the key to his policy, he 
said at the Sun Life’s annual meet- 
ing : 


ee HEN investing our funds, we 

have an eye to the distant fu- 
ture—ten, twenty, thirty years hence. 
Through our large stock holdings, we 
have become permanent partners in 
the great utility and other corpora- 
tions which serve our large cities and 
our people everywhere. We have 
identified ourselves with them and 
have invested in them. We believe 
in the future of Montreal, of New 
York, of Chicago and of all our great 
cities. We believe still more in the 
future of both Canada and the United 
States, and our investment policy is 
based on that confidence. 

“What will our countries be fifty 
years from now? Does anyone doubt 
their future? We have hitched our 
investment policy to the star of this 
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continent, and in particular to our 
great cities, and just as surely as they 
continue to grow and prosper, so 
surely will our investments grow and 
prosper. What need we care for the 
moods or pocketbooks of in-and-out 
speculators? Why should we re- 
verse our policy and throw our great 
holdings on the market for some pos- 
sible temporary gain? Could we be 
sure that we would ever get our share 
back? We prefer to continue as per- 
manent partners. 


ee E must, of course, consider 

market quotations when pre- 
paring our annual report, but our pol- 
icy is so to undervalue our holdings 
that there can be a tremendous drop 
in prices without even reaching the 
figures at which the securities are 
carried in our accounts. Last year 
we announced that we had a margin 
of $100,000,000 to provide for just 
such a possible market crisis as we 
have experienced. We expected a 
reaction, but I confess we did not 
expect one of such severity. 

“Our assets have now been tested 
by one of the worst financial reac- 
tions in history, and you will be in- 
terested to know that the provision 
made by us for such a contingency 
proved more than ample, for even 
on the blackest of the black days we 
still had about $35,000,000 of. the 
margin intact and still remaining to 
protect our surplus. In other words, 
the fluctuations in market prices took 
place above the line at which we 
valued the stocks on our books. 

“T am now able to say that even 
after distribution of the large profits 
which we have announced, after mak- 
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ing the further reserves to strength- 
en our position and after adding 
$60,000,000 to our declared surplus, 
we already to-day have the entire 
margin of $100,000,000 again intact, 
The blow has fallen, the slump has 
come, values are down, and we are 
in a stronger position than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

“This practice of undervaluing 
our securities is now a permanent 
feature of our investment policy, 
I look forward to the time in the 
not distant future when we will 
have an undisclosed margin so vast 
that even the present large figure 
will appear comparatively small. We 
ought to have it up to at least $200,- 
000,000 within a couple of years and 
far beyond that figure in ten years. 
It is my ambition that the values 
placed on our stock securities will al- 
ways be buttressed by safeguards so 
great that market fluctuations will af- 
fect us no more than the winds that 
whistle around our building.” 


ASKED Mr. Macaulay why he 

thought an insurance company 
should place part of its funds in com- 
mon stocks. The insurance laws of the 
Dominion of Canada permit invest- 
ments in the common stocks of com- 
panies which have paid dividends for 
the preceding seven years, such divi- 
dends being not less than 4 per cent., 
or $500,000 per annum in amount. 
The Sun Life does not take advan- 
tage of the first alternative but con- 
fines itself to companies that have 
paid dividends for seven years of 
not less than $500,000 in amount, 
avoiding small companies. 

Mr. Macaulay, in a studious mood, 
replied: “Well-selected common 
stocks of established companies can 
reasonably be expected to yield more 
than the riskless interest rate, which 
for long-time purposes I compute at 
about 4 per cent. If that were not 
so, there would be no inducement 
to undertake new work, and expan- 
sion would cease. Population, wealth 
and volume of business will certainly 
continue to grow and the great cor- 
porations will as certainly grow in 
proportion and that means increased 
earnings and increased dividends in 
years to come. That is what can 
reasonably be expected and past ex- 
perience has abundantly confirmed 
this. 

“T have also learned to have a pro- 
found admiration for the ability, en- 
terprise, foresight and high character 
of most of those in charge of the 
great industries of the continent and 
it would be strange indeed if such 
men were not able to earn on the 
money invested in their enterprises a 
much higher return than the mere 
riskless rate of interest. By becom- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


NCE in a while one hears a 

human story that challenges 
interest in an otherwise unromantic 
element or industry. Such a story is 
that of Lieut. R. R. 
Bottoms, U..S. N. 
R., a helium engi- 
neer, who believed, 
and whose faith in 
that belief led him 
to seek and find 
the richest sup- 
ply of helium-bear- 
ing gas the world 
has ever known. ; 

In 1923 Lieut. Bottoms was in 
charge of the United States Navy’s 
helium repurification plant at Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. He was also 
wide awake to the possibilities of a 
development he had made—a process 
for the economical separation of 
helium from the natural gases on 
which it is borne. 

Hitherto the attitude of the aero- 
nautical engineer toward helium had 
been that helium gas was a fine thing, 
but since it is so rare, where , will we 
find enough to make it economically 
for use, even considering the extra 
safety factor, due to non-inflam- 
mability ? 

Lieut. Bottoms’ credo was: “My 
process will make helium cheaper. 
As long as there is any helium, this 
will be true. If we can make it 
cheap enough, its possibilities for 
use in airships are infinite. There is 
a real field for commercial industry 
able to produce helium enough to 
meet the demands. If the available 
supply is not great enough, I should 
be able to locate an adequate supply 
by a thorough survey of existing gas 
sources.” 

Bottoms had two gifts—his pro- 
duction process and his credo. He 
also had the discernment to realize 
that both were worthless without a 
backer through whom he could get 
action. He hunted in New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and elsewhere. 
Nowhere did he find the desired 
financial support. Then a friend who 
was secretary of the Gas Manufac- 
turers’ Association, suggested that he 
see the Kentucky Oxygen-Hydrogen 
Co., of Louisville. 

This Southern firm was aggres- 
sive. It was composed of young 
men with courage and financial re- 
sources. They responded quickly 
and decided that there was something 
in Bottoms’ credo. At Dexter, Kan- 
sas, there was built the only commer- 
cial helium-producing plant in the 
world. Here was found a 2 per cent. 
gas. This was for a time the rich- 


est helium bearing gas in the world. 

Forced to price competition with 
the Bureau of Mines’ new helium 
plant at Amarillo, Bottoms’ made ex- 
haustive studies which led him to lo- 
cate in the Harley Dome district of 
Grand County, Utah, a 7.07 per cent. 
helium gas in quantities sufficient’ to 
revolutionize the attitude of the 
lighter-than-air ship industry toward 
helium. 

Lieut. Bottoms is the business en- 
gineer type. He sees a way for a 
thing to be done and he then finds a 
way to make it practical. He sees 
still richer sources of this rare and 
wonderful gas in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and he is at this time seeking 
it: With his skill and his credo, he 
will probably find and produce it. 


HIS isa story about Frank 

Hobson, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, a golf 
ball, a crow and a complicated situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Hobson had 
been poking and 
pulling on different 
Southern golf 
courses. Day by 
day he kept shift- 
ing the scenery 
hoping to find a 
course on which he 
could get back his drive, his chip to 
the green and his lost putting touch. 
Hopefully he selected the Great 
Southern Country Club, near Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, and as the four- 
some was walking towards the first 
tee; 

“This is one day when I’m going 
to fix you fellows,” he announced. 
“I’m on my game after a week of 
slobbering.” 

“Well, Frank, I think it about time 
you showed something,” returned Al- 
va Bradley, Cleveland capitalist, and 
the banker’s partner through a num- 
ber of unprofitable matches. 

“Dont’ worry, Alva, I’ve got all 
the foolishness out of my game. 
Watch me go.” 

With these words Hobson stepped 





on the tee, took his stance, swung 
and ripped off a terrific drive. The 
ball sailed straight down the fair- 
way, straight away for 275 yards. 

“That will do for a starter,” he 
grinned as he stepped back and wait- 
ed for the others to drive. They did 
and all were heading down the fair- 
way when a crow flew out from a 
tree, approached Hobson’s brand new 
ball, took a firm hold—and flew away. 

You will need a vivid imagination 
to even come close to repeating what 
Mr. Hobson said. 


RIEND W. RICHARDSON, 

former Governor of California, 
on his return from a world tour, told 
of this experience: “All my life I 
have been a land- 
lubber. I have 
never been out of 
sight of land, and 
about the only sea 
voyage I had made, 
previous to this ex- 
perience, was to 
Catalina Island. 

“T had read about 
the great Pacific Ocean, and how it 
was discovered by Balboa, and how, 
after watching its placid waters, he 
had named it ‘Pacific,’ meaning calm 
and peaceful. It was calm and peace- 
ful all right for about three days out 
and then it began to act up, and, con- 
trary to my boyhood impressions, I 
found that the ocean was not on the 
level. In fact, most of it appeared 
to be standing straight up and down, 
and with disastrous effect on me. 

“The wind was blowing eighty 
miles an hour with waves running 
seventy-five feet high and the boat 
lost two days on her time due to the 
weather. In moments of conscious- 
ness I decided that Balboa was the 
biggest liar that ever lived.” 


THE story was told by Mrs. War- 
ren, wife of Henry E. Warren, 
president of the Warren Telechron 
Company, of Ashland, Massachu- 
setts, and the story is true. Being 
naturally fond of watches and clocks, 
Mr. Warren owns timepieces of all 
descriptions. He had one watch 
which he prized beyond all others. 
Mr. Warren, returning one day from 
a jaunt through the woods, found 
that the watch was gone! It had 
fallen from his pocket! ; 
A cow on a neighboring farm died 
a few days later. The cause was a 
puzzle until a post mortem was con- 
ducted. What should be found in 
the cow’s stomach but Mr. Warren’s 
prized watch! 











DEAL of force lies behind the 

reasoning which likens men 

employed to machinery em- 
ployed. 

Any well-organized system of 
accounting comprehends that the ex- 
pense of operating a machine falls 
into two general divisions. The first 
is the direct cost of operating and 
maintaining the machine. This is the 
only apparent cost, but everyone 
knows that each time a wheel turns, 
the life of that wheel becomes 
measurably less, and therefore calcu- 
lation of the wear and tear is a very 
real cost. 

This, however, is not all. The 
machine, while still in perfectly good 
condition, may have to be replaced 
because a better machine has been 
invented. And thus a progressive 
company is continually charging off 
its equipment as a part of its operat- 
ing cost so that it will always have in 
hand funds to keep its plant abso- 
lutely up to date. 

Somewhat the same procedure, it 
is believed by many, should be ap- 
plied to the men employed, on the 
theory that a man, like a machine, 
gradually wears out and that a de- 
preciation fund on him should be 
-accumulated as an operating cost, so 








Why Private Pensions Fail 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


that when it is time for the man to 
retire the company will have a reserve 
to pay him a pension until death. 

That is the scientific, unemotional 
approach. The emotional approach 
simply takes for granted that a cor- 
poration to which a man has given 
his best service for many years owes 
an obligation to him after age has 
reduced the value of his services. 

In consequence of following either 
or both of these lines of thought, 
some 500 corporations have set up 
plans by which they grant allowances 
or pensions to such officers and em- 
ployees as have served through a 
stipulated period—generally 20 or 30 
years—and who have reached some 
designated. age—usually 65 or 70. 

About one-tenth of the gainfully 
employed are now covered by pension 
plans of a sort, while in addition 
various associations of school teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen and other 
public servants have pension plans of 
their own more or less under public 
auspices, and some of the religious 
bodies have established retirement an- 
nuities for their clergy. 

Corporation pension plans are by 
no means new. An express company 
set up an informal pension system in 
1875, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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Not worried: 
for his pension is 
assured 


organized a comprehensive plan in 
1884, and no end of schemes have 
from time to time been established 
with the worthiest of motives, but 
have failed because more attention 
was devoted to the motives than to 
the financial aspects. 

Only a small proportion of all the 
private pension plans now in opera- 
tion in this country are on such an 
actuarial basis that they can be in- 
definitely continued without reorgan- 
ization at a heavy expense. 

Without reorganization the failure 
of many plans is inevitable and their 
failure will undoubtedly be used as 
an argument against all industrial 
plans and in favor of publicly admin- 
istered old age pensions. The preva- 
lence of pension plans not founded 
upon actuarial experience and without 
adequate financing is one of the 
menaces of present day industry. 

The plans now in force are of three 
general classes : 

(1) The non-contributory type in 
which the sole cost is borne by the 
corporation. The pension is granted 
to the employee in an amount and for 
a iength of time which rests solely 
within the discretion of the company. 
This is the prevailing type of cor- 
porate pension and in effect it is a 
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gratuity and the pensioner has no 
claim at all on the company. — 

(2) The contributory type in which 
the employee by a deduction from his 
wages helps to pay the cost of pen- 
sions. He may, when he leaves the 
company, claim the money that he has 
paid in. That depends on the terms 
of the agreement. 
Most of the school 
teachers’, police- 
men’s and firemen’s 
funds are on the 
contributory basis 
and in some cases 
the members lose 
what they have paid 
if they leave the 
service. 

(3) In both of 
the above cases the 
payment of pen- 
sions depends upon 
the continued sol- 
vency of the cor- 
poration which 
grants them. In 
very recent years 
the insurance com- 
panies have devised 
annuity plans under 
which they take 
over the entire ad- 
ministration of pensions on a reserve 
basis, with contributions from both 
the employer and employee. If a 
man leaves, he can withdraw what he 
has paid on his pension account to 
cover the services already rendered. 
And since each man pays for his own 
pension as a member of a group in- 
stead of paying for the pensions of 
the group, the insurance company can 
therefore continue the payment of 
any pension that has accrued without 
regard to the solvency of the cor- 
poration for which the man worked. 

Most of the non-contributory plans 
are not really pension plans at all, for 
they depend solely on the willingness 
and the ability of the corporation to 
make the payments. Some of the 
contributory plans are little better, 
for in them the employees merely 
chip in towards paying the amounts 
of the pensions being maintained. 
This, as will be seen, is quite different 
from old age insurance, for then a 
man pays only for the pension which 
in the course of time he expects to 
get. 

The trouble with both the non- 
contributory and the contributory 
plans is that the real task is never in 
the beginning comprehended. If a 
company employs, say, 10,000 men 
and decides to retire on pension all of 
its men who are 65 or over and have 
served 20 years or more, the first step 
is always to find out how many men 
are entitled to the pension. Invari- 
ably only a few men are eligible—so 

few that the company can easily carry 


Will industry pension him? 


their pensions on a supplementary pay 
roll as a current expense. It does 
not often seem worthwhile at this 
stage even to bother asking for con- 
tributions from the men employed, 
and it can easily be calculated that 
death will carry off the older pen- 
sioners about as rapidly as the newer 
ones come on 
and that it will 
never be neces- 
sary to regard 
the undertaking 
as more than a 
minor act of 
charity. 

The calculators 
always forget 
that the men 
they are pension- 
ing are the re- 
mains of the pay 
roll of twenty or 
thirty years be- 
fore when prob- 
ably the company 


R. HENRY S. PRITCHETT, 
president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, while favor- 
ing pension systems, gave this 
as fundamental: 

“Society does not owe any 
man a pension. Any pension 
system under which the benefi- 
ciary is provided with an old 
age annuity without cost or par- 
ticipation by himself is, in the 
long run, demoralizing to any 
group of men, however high- 
minded.” 

This has been an actuarial 
principle for half a_ century, 
although often ignored. The so- 
called dole abroad is in part 
paid from workers’ contributions. 


was very small. 
They also forget 
that as the pay 
roll grows, the 
number of poten- 
tial pensioners 
also grows. 

The United 
States Steel Cor- 
poration began a pension plan in 
1911, paying to men who were 70 and 
had served through twenty years. In 
the first year only 500 men qualified 
and the payments were $280,000. In 
the second year the payments were 
$358,000, and in 1929 they were 
nearly $4,000,000. 

Against these payments the com- 
pany has a fund of $8,000,000 which 
it set aside at the beginning and 
$4,000,000 from the Carnegie estate. 
It was thought that the interest on 
this fund would so accumulate as to 
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take care of pensions, but already the 
company must meet its payments in 
part out of current income, and 
though its earnings are so large thar 
to date none of the payments have 
been inconvenient, it is a question 
whether earnings will always be su 
much larger than the pension require- 
ments that the stockholders will not 
object. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, start- 
ing with paying $300,000 in 1903, is 
now paying around $6,000,000 a year 
for pensions. 

The rate of pension payment in- 
crease is an actuarial fact calculated 
from the life experience tables and it 
is hard for a layman to recognize the 
inexorableness of the figures. If the 
employees of a company grew at the 
rate of 10 per cent. a year from 
1894 to 1914 and the period of service 
to qualify for a pension was 30 years, 
then the number of men coming up 
for pensions between 1924 and 1944 
would also grow at the rate of 10 per 
cent. a year. If we deduct each year 
the expected deaths, according to the 
mortality tables, and call the pension 
payments for 1924 a unit, then in 
1944 the necessary payments will be 
27 times the unit. Thus, if the pay- 


ments in the first year were only 
$100,000, the payments in twenty 
years would be $2,700,000—which is 
a sizable sum in any company. 














An institution his haven! 
Pictures from Lewis Hine 


There is, however, still another 
factor. Pensions are usually based 
on some percentage of the man’s wage 
during his period of service, and since 
wages have rapidly been rising, this 
adds amazingly to the cost—and in 
amounts that can hardly be calculated 
in advance. Even a very modest 
pension system which at the begin- 
ning involves only a trifling expense 
will in twenty years run into a great 
sum of money. 
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In some of the private contributory 
systems in which the workmen pay in 
some percentage of their wages the 
low cost in the early years deceives 
the company officers for, the outgo 
being small, they see only income and 


forget the liabilities. For a time all 
goes well and the fund accumulates, 
but as the new pension classes come 
rolling in, the pension payments 
quickly start to exceed the income 
from the fund. Then the managers 
find themselves using current contri- 
butions to pay current pensions. In 
a little while the current contributions 
are not enough. 

This is the beginning of acute 
trouble, for if the contributions are 
greatly raised the employees will 
begin to grumble. And finally the 
company will be faced with giving up 
its pension system or expensively 
reorganizing it, for there will come a 
point where even confiscatory con- 
tributions from the wage earners will 
not be enough to meet the payments. 


F the many companies that gaily 
O started off pension funds with 
home-made calculations some have, 
before it was too late, sought com- 
petent actuarial advice and either dis- 
continued their plans or reorganized 
them on an insurance basis or with 
an insurance company. Still others 
have rejected the possibility that their 
calculations might be fundamentally 
wrong and are going forward self- 
confidently to certain disaster, while 
still others have refused seriously to 
consider any phase of the question, 
taking refuge in the fact that the 
company has no contractual relation 
with its pensioners—and in utter dis- 
regard of the social consequences of 
revoking the pensions. Self-satisfied 
ignorance can be excused. Even re- 
ligion recognizes a state of “im- 
penetrable ignorance” and holds that a 
man in such condition is not to be 
held to the same standards as another 
who can learn but refuses. 

The condition of most of the funds 
arranged for public servants can be 
laid to the impenetrable ignorance of 
their managers. It is, to repeat, very 
difficult to explain the exact nature 
and extent of the liability assumed 
when one starts a pension fund. 

Morris & Company, the packers, 
had a pension fund which the officers 
considered so well founded that they 
increased the scope of its provisions. 
When, however, this company was 
taken over by another concern, the 
eventual liabilities of the fund were 
calculated by actuaries and, although 
at the time only six hundred ex- 
employees were on the pension roll, 
the successor company found it could 
not assume the obligations of the pen- 
sion system without eventually bank- 
rupting itself. It could not do other- 


wise than refuse to continue the pen- 
sions, in spite of the terrible hard- 
ships which this involved. A member 
of the Morris family generously came 
forward with half-a-million dollars 
but that continued the pensions for 
only fourteen months. 

That was a case of entirely sincere 
self-deception and it is not at‘ all to 
be classed with those cases in which 
the officers of corporations intend to 
withdraw pensions if and when the 
payments become onerous. They re- 
fuse to recognize the moral obligation 
involved in setting up a pension 
scheme, and also they refuse to recog- 
nize that a company which withdraws 
its pension plan and leaves its pen- 
sioners high and dry might as well 
file a petition in bankruptcy at once 
and save itself the bother of being 
forced into a certain bankruptcy at 
some future time through cumulated 
illwill. 
State Socialism is to be careless of 
the obligations of capitalism. 

The adopting of a pension plan by 
a corporate unit is purely a matter of 
expediency. The primary objective 
of any corporation for profit is the 
provision of first-class goods at fair 
prices. This obligation has been 
obscured at times when corporations 
have seemed to have so much money 
that the problem was to find legiti- 
mate excuses for spending it. Most 
of our successful corporations are still 
in the expansion period, but in even 
the most successful, such as Ford 
Motor, United States Steel, General 
Motors and American Radiator, the 
curve denoting the rate of expansion 
is flattening. 


T may be that in individual cases 

the officers and employees of a 
corporation may give a higher and a 
better service because they know that 
at the end of their period of service 
they can retire upon an adequate pen- 
sion. A retirement plan also permits 
taking off the scene those employees 
who have served long and faithfully 
but who have reached a mental or 
physical point where it is no longer 
economical to employ them. 


In every big firm there are the 
Quick and the Dead. There are the 
all-alive, keen, progressive men and 
there are the standstills, who say 
“No” to every good suggestion. 

This struggle between the go- 
aheads and the pull-backs makes a 
bad mess of many a balance sheet. 

My advice is—bury the Dead and 
get into step with the Quick—Her- 
bert N. Casson. 


The cynic never grows up, but 
commits intellectual suicide.—Dr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown. 


The surest way to bring on: 
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Some companies, notably the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, have found 
ways and means to employ their old 
men without resorting to make-work 
jobs, but as this company grows older 
and the roll of the superannuated in- 
creases, there is a most decided ques- 
tion as to whether all of these people 
can be employed. On the other hand, 
pension provisions make foremen ex- 
ceedingly reluctant to discharge men 
who have only a few years to go in 
order to be eligible for a pension— 
and are taking advantage of that fact. 


a, there can be no 
question that from the standpoint 
of service a corporation will not in 
the long run—no matter what its ap- 
parent financial ability—be able to 
pay current pension claims out of 
current revenues. The New York 


-Stock Exchange recognized this very 


clearly some years ago when, in re- 
organizing its pension system, it laid 
down this premise: 

“A pension promise made _ to-day 
should be covered by financial pro- 
vision made to-day, rather than left 
as a responsibility for a future board. 
In other words, the system should be 
set up on a reserve. basis in such 
fashion that its assets may always 
equal its liabilities, and if change or 
abandonment become necessary or 
desirable in future years, such change 
or abandonment may take place with- 
out the breach of any promise or the 
deposit of any additional funds.” 


OR a pension paid out of current 

income, whether that income comes 
from the corporation or from the em- 
ployees or from both, is a payment 
made for a past service and not for 
a present service and, if charged as a: 
cost of operating, not only gives a: 
false picture of actual efficiency but 


may possibly prove to be a very- 
severe handicap if the corporation: 


gets into a highly competitive position. 
The making of provision for pen- 


sions by corporations—regardless of 


the soundness of the plan adopted— 


is a worthy gesture and, with a sound’ 


plan may be and more often than 


not is, profitable, but corporation pen-- 
sions do not answer the old age pen-- 
sion problem because each plan con-- 
fines itself not merely to the em-- 
ployees of one corporation but also to: 
those employees who have given a: 


certain number of years of service. 


It may not be in the interest of an: 
employee to give so many years of his: 


life to any one corporation. 


Can all of the good principles of 


the really scientific industrial pension 


plans be advantaged to design a plan: 


of more general application ? 

A provision for self-reliance in old- 
age dependency plans will be sugq- 
gested in the next article by Mr. 
Crowther. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON LIFE AND BUSINESS 


‘NET out of the old habits; put on 
new life; make up your mind 
that what anybody else can do, you 
can do. There isn’t any one who can 
not improve his business fifty per 
cent. if he thinks along the right lines 
and carries into action the new things 
he thinks about. It isn’t what we hear 
that counts, it is what we remember 
and use. Take this home to yourself. 
Don’t say you are doing everything 
that can be done. Not one of us is 
doing that. I don’t care how efficient 
a man may be, no man is a hundred 
per cent. efficient. If you go away 
regularly somewhere and think for 
half a day about how to improve your 
business and then write down the 
things as they come to you, you can 
bet that your business will increase 
fifty per cent. within six months.— 
Hugh Chalmers. 
From A. L. Bregnard, Attleboro, Mass. 


A year of self-surrender will bring 
larger blessings than four-score years 
of selfishness—Henry Van Dyke. 


Many of us are like the little boy 
we met trudging along a country road 
with a cat-rifle over his shoulder. 
“What are you hunting, buddy?” we 
asked. “Dunno, sir, I ain’t seen it 
yet.”—-R. Lee Sharpe. 


We believe that the company can’t 
be a good place for any of us to work 
unless it is a good place for all of us 
to work, and it can’t be a good place 
for all of us to work unless we tie 
together all the interests—manage- 
ment, employees, public, and investor. 
—L. H. Kinnard, president, Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 


No idea is worth a hoot until you 
do something with it. So far as my 
business is concerned, I would bet 
a substantial sum of money that a 
hundred better men than I am had 
the same idea—but they didn’t do 
anything with it—E. A. Strout. 


I have been through five depres- 
sions during my business life. They 
all act alike. The men who, if busi- 
ness fell off 66 per cent. increased 
their selling efforts 75 per cent. man- 
aged to pull through, as if there were 
no depression, and the efforts of such 
men tend to shorten the periods of 
depression.—Thomas A. Edison. 


A great part of all mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men 
do not sufficiently understand their 
own aims. They undertake to build 
a tower and spend no more labor on 
the foundation than would be neces- 
sary to build a hut.—Goethe. 


We should not only master ques- 
tions, but also act upon them, and act 
definitely —Woodrow Wilson. 

From C. Adrian, Cambridge, Mass. 


2 
A Text 


Set ye up a standard in the 
land.—Jeremiah 51:27 


Sent in by G. A. Cooper, 
Washingten, D. C. What is 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


You are a success if you can focus 
your attention on a task and hold it 
there until that task is completed, 
whether it be building a mouse trap or 
a battleship.—R. L. Hubbs. 

From R. L. Hubbs, Granger, Wash. 


We are going to learn to be quiet 
if we are going to save our souls.— 
Dr. J. V. Moldenhauer. 


A much wider and liberal prac- 
tice of profit-sharing and rewards to 
workers will result in more equitable 
distribution of wealth, based on serv- 
ice and production; it will promote 
happiness, reduce pauperism and add 
to national solidarity.—W. M. 
Horner. 


a e 


I should like to be known as a 
former President who tries to mind 
his own business.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts” 
and we will send you a Forbes 
book if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state the source of the quotation. 


ALESMEN should bear in mind 

that more mature men who have 
reached a certain point in business 
buy rather than are sold. A real sales- 
man does not attempt to sell his pros- 
pect but instead directs his efforts 
towards putting the prospect in a 
frame of mind so that he will be 
moved to action by a given set of 
facts.—Roy Howard. 


For strength to bear is found in 
duty done, 

And he is blest indeed who learns 
to make 

The joy of others cure his own heart- 
ache. —Drake. 


Industry, economy, honesty and 
kindness form a quartet of virtue that 
will never be improved upon.—James 
Oliver. 


Everyone who has had his name 
written into history has been a person 
who had a purpose in life and the 
determination to stick to it—Kather- 
ine Negley. 


To know how best to crack your 
walnuts! There have been many defi- 
nitions of genius; I offer you that as 
another one.—Barrie. 


Just because a law is a law is no 
proof that it is right. Eliza crossing 
the ice was a lawbreaker, and in Eng- 
land debtors used to be drawn and 
quartered under the provisions of 
English law. Pontius Pilate was up- 
holding Roman law. I am not ad- 
vocating lawbreaking, but what we 
most need to-day are laws so just 
and necessary that the will of the ma- 
jority is to obey them.—Hudson 
Maxim. 


Many imagine that the higher you 
go, the easier the climbing. Don’t be 
governed by that theory unless you 
have a soft place to fall back into.— 
J. L. Boggus. 

From J. L. Boggus, Brownsville, Tex. 


He who is taught to live upon little 
owes more to his father’s wisdom 
than he who has a great deal left him 
does to his father’s care —William 
Penn. 

































66C1 TABILIZATION” in the cop- 
S per industry began early in 
1922 when the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company bought the 
American Brass Company, the largest 
fabricating unit. During the next six 
years the leading producers acquired 
control over 80 per cent. of the 
world’s production and marketing of 
copper. The most significant steps in 
this “stabilization” program were: 

1. In 1922 the Copper and Brass 
Reasearch Association was formed to 
promote the use of copper and 
brass and to discover new uses 
for these products. 

2. In 1923 Anaconda bought 
Chile Copper Company. With 
Kennecott already in control of 
Braden Copper Company, the 
potential competition of the low- 
est cost mines in the world was 
eliminated. 

3. The master move of the 
copper producers was the form- 
ation of Copper Exporters, In- 
corporated, in 1926. under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. This 
corporation is a combination of 
copper producers representing 
at the time of formation tonnage 
estimated at 90 per cent. to 95 
per cent. of the world’s output. 
The original participants were: 


American Metal Company, Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, Calumet and Arizona 
Mining Company, Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, Copper Range Company, In- 
spiration Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, International Minerals and 
Metals Company, Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, Mother Lode Coalition 
Mines Company, Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, New Cor- 
nelia) Copper Company, Nichols 
Copper Company, Old Dominion 
Company, Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, Quincy Mining Company, Utah 
Copper Company, and United Verde 
Copper Company. 

Foreign Associates : 

Aaron Hirschund Sohn, British 
Metals Corporation (since with- 



































































































































Copper Cartel Capitulates: 
What of the Future? 


By BENJAMIN SHAW, JR. 


The contributor of this comprehen- 
sive article on the rise and fall of 
the price of copper is assistant 
economist in charge of commodity 
studies for one of the largest 
manufacturing corporations. In it 
he shows how copper finally fol- 
lowed all other raw materials in 
response to the universal law of 
supply and demand. 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 
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drawn), Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion, Chile Copper Company, Granby Con- 
solidated Mining, Smelting and Power 
Company, Greene-Cananea Copper Com- 
pany, Mansfeldscher Metallhandel A. G. 
Mansfield Aktiengesellschaft fiir Bergbau 
und Hiittenbetrieb, Metallgesellschaft, Rio 
Tinto Company, Société Générale Metal- 
lurgique de Hoboken, Société Générale de 
Mineraux, South American Products Com- 
pany, and Union Miniére du Haut Katanga. 


American producers had long felt 
that the European market had been 
constantly “rigged” against them. By 
this they meant that in the open 
London market they habitually 
received less than in their local 
markets in the United States. 

However, Copper Exporters, 
Incorporated, promptly set 


able condition. This they ac- 
complished by mutually report- 
ing export sales, by requiring 
buyers to agree that the copper 
will be used in their own works 
and not resold, and by systemat- 
ically absorbing standard copper 
on contracts on the London 
Metal Exchange. By such 
means London warehouse stocks 
were cut down from 126,000,- 
000 Ibs. on January 1, 1926, to 
73,000,000 Ibs. on January 1, 
1927, and to 24,000,000 Ibs. a 
year later. Thus was removed 
an ever-present weapon from 
the hands of the bears. 

4. Due to our anti-trust laws, 
Copper Exporters, Incorpor- 
ated, had to be supplemented by 
a different method of co-opera- 
tion in the domestic field. 
Hence, in November, 1927, the 
Copper Institute was formed 
“to aid the copper industry 
through wider knowledge and 
clearer understanding of the 

economic factors 

Pouring slag in affecting the pro- 
os ’ duction, manufac- 
Smelter Co, ture, distribution 
and consumption 


about correcting this unfavor- 
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of copper and copper products.” 
(Article 2) Article 4 provides that 
“the information compiled by the In- 
stitute, in essential particulars, shall 
be available to the public through 
trade journals or the general press. 
So far very little information of any 
kind has been published by the Insti- 
tute. Article 3 provides that “any 
agreement, understanding, combina- 
tion or arrangement, or any form of 
concerted action, to curtail produc- 
tion, increase prices, suppress compe- 
tition or otherwise restrain trade or 
commerce, or to monopolize, or at- 
tempt to monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce of the country, 1s 
expressly excluded from the purpose 
or object of the Institute and contrary 
to the intent of these articles.” Im- 
mediately after the Institute began to 
function, the price of electrolytic cop- 
per bars, which had been stationary 
for three months at 13 cents, rose to 
14 cents in December, 1927, and con- 
tinued upward until the March, 1929, 
quotation of 24 cents per pound. 
This coincided with the rising phase 
of the business cycle, but the advance 
in copper far exceeded that accom- 
panying any previous peace-time 
cycle. 


HE general news ticker and the 

market prices of copper stocks 
forecast each advance. These advances 
were definite mark-ups, 4 cent at a 
time, announced in regular order, 
first by Copper Exporters Incor- 
porated, for the export market, the 
domestic price then being advanced 
by an equal amount simultaneously by 
all producers. In the latter stages of 
the rise, buyers rushed into the 
market in great buying waves when- 
ever Dow Jones cracked the whip. 
Soon jumps of % cent became the 
rule, then a full cent. The faster the 
price was marked up the more buyers 
seemed to rush to place orders. No- 
body seemed to know who was doing 
all this buying and why, except that 
the orders were not coming from Eu- 
rope. It is significant that in the first 
full month after the formation of 
Copper Institute, December, 1927, 
foreign shipments exceeded domestic. 
Foreign shipments continued at rec- 
ord high levels throughout the first 
four months of 1928 when the price 
held steadily at 14 cents. As soon as 
the price advanced above the 14-cent 
level foreign shipments began to fall 
off and domestic shipments to rise 


rapidly, as shown by the following 
table: 


Fen. Dom. 
...5hpts. Shpts. 
(In millions of pounds) 


Last four months (1927) 458 520 
First four months (1928) 477 567 
Second four months (1928) 462 652 
Third four months (1928) 410 746 





Our Ideally, 
Fair-Minded 
Politicians! 


Too Busy 
To Work 


Countesy of 
The Ledger 
Syndicate 


UR Washington political 

probers, who have de- 
lighted in hauling decent citi- 
zens before them and man- 
handling them as if they were 
criminals, have taken particu- 
lar delight in delving into other 
people’s private correspondence, 
private papers, etc. Nothing, 
relevent or irrelevent, has been 
too sacred for them to make 
public in their vindictiveness. 

But when one witness was 
ready to put into the record in- 
formation concerning the bibu- 
lous habits of hypocritical Sena- 
tors who publicly profess to be 
dry, the Senatorial probers 
immediately took fright and 
muzzled him. The _ probers 
didn’t want any probe applied 
to themselves. 

Their conduct has evoked 
such sarcastic comments as 
this, by Jay E. House, in the 
New York Evening Post: 

“We certainly approve the 
stand of the Senate lobby in- 
vestigating committee in declin- 
ing to make public the names 
of Congressmen who drink wet 
and vote dry. To drag their 
names into the public prints 
would be unkind and uncharit- 
able. It might even result in 
the defeat of some of them 
when they come up for office 
again. We think, too, the coun- 
try owes a debt of gratitude to 
the committee for revealing all 
the knowledge regarding the 
wets it was able to gather from 
their private letter files and 
other confidential records.” 

Yet some people want more 
Government ownership of busi- 
ness! 
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Although there was undoubtedly a 
real increase in demand for copper 
products during 1928 and early 1929, 
some observers believe that this de- 
mand was inflated by the bunching of 
orders at strategic times by the pro- 
ducer-owned fabricators. In this con- 
nection it has been estimated that 
nearly two-thirds of the United States 
consumption of refined copper is ac- 
counted for by the consumption of the 
following fabricators: 


Estimated Percent 
Yearly of U.S. 
Copper Consump- 

Consump- _ tion of 





tion Copper 
(Millions 
of lbs.) 
American Brass Co. 670 34% 
(Anaconda) 
General Cable Co. 360 18% 
(AS & R) 
Republic Brass Co. 120 6% 
(AS & R) 
Chase Companies 110 6% 
(Kennecott ) me 
Total U. S. Con- 1260 64% 
sumption (Amer- 
ican Bureau of 
Metal Statistics 
— 1928) 1960 100% 


At all events, it is certain that the 
amount of copper actually sold at the 
official price of 24.375 cents c.i.f. 
Hamburg or 24 cents delivered Conn- 
ecticut Valley was negligible despite 
the claim that consumption or demand 
for copper is not influenced by the 
selling price. 

The 24-cent price was posted on 
March 25, 1929. On April 5, small 
lots of copper came on the market at 
concessions and on April 10, Copper 
Exporters Incorporated, reduced the 
price to 20 cents, followed six days 
later by a further reduction to 
18.30, equivalent to 18 cents in the 
domestic market. This price held for 
one year. To some it seemed that at 
last the industry had attained the ideal 
condition of “stabilization.” Why 
was it impossible for the producers to 
continue after having maintained this 
quotation for a full year? Economists 
warned the copper people from the 
beginning that this artificial level 
could not be maintained indefinitely— 
but to no avail. 


eo consumers took refuge 
in hand-to-mouth buying the 
large producers curtailed their own 
output. But the more the “inside” 
producers curtailed the more the inde- 
pendents expanded. Increased mine 
production came chiefly from the 
small mines in the United States and 
the other controlled areas—South 
America and Mexico, from new and 
uncontrolled producing areas—chiefly 
Belgian Congo and Canada, but also 
from Japan and even poor old 
“worked-out” Europe! Moreover 
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development work in new areas, par- 
ticularly Northern Rhodesia, was 
enormously stimulated. 


ESIDES the increase in mine 
production, recovery of scrap 
has increased enormously. Secondary 
copper now amounts to about half as 
much as virgin production. Two- 
thirds of the secondary is reclaimed 
from old scrap, the rest being recov- 
ered from new or works scrap. Most 
of the secondary copper is produced 
by secondary smelters and refiners. 
However, the primary smelters and 
refiners also handle increasing quan- 
tities of scrap. The latest monthly 
reports show that about 20 per cent. 
of the current output of the primary 
refiners is derived from scrap re- 
claimed either by the primary refiners 
or by the smelters who supply them. 
This proportion has more than dou- 
bled during the last year. 
The figures. on consumption speak 
for themselves. 





First First Per 
Quarter Quarter cent 
1929 1930 Change 
(Unit: 1,000,000 Ibs.) 
Domestic Deliveries. 610 411 —33% 
Foreign Deliveries... 334 181 —46% 
Total Deliveries by 
N. & S. American 
Refineries ........ 944 592 —37% 
Consumption by four 
principal consuming 
EC ee ore 252 1238 — 5% 


(1) Fourth quarter 1929—iater figures not yet 
avaliable but will undoubtedly be lower. In past 
years the fourth — has averaged 5 per 
cent. higher than first quarter. 


As an illustration of the extent to 
which Europe managed without 
American copper, American exports 
of copper in January and February of 
1930 compare as _ follows’ with 
American exports in January and 
February, 1929: 


Ce ee —68 % 
OES ee — 29% 
EMME occ cccceccs —52% 
eRe ee —A2% 
eee SO eee —60 % 
Netherlands ....... —68 % 

U. S. Copper Exports 

RM geet cee tisk een os —A8% 


Germany, the largest consumer 
outside the United States, now sup- 
plies over 75 per cent. of her require- 
ments from her own refineries in- 
stead of importing 60 per cent. as in 
recent years. This has been accom- 
plished in part by stepping up output 
of German refineries 15 per cent. and 
partly to substitution of other metals, 
principally aluminum and _ stainless 
steel. The Germans have been de- 
vising aluminum cables for power 
transmission. Remember that a 
pound of aluminum contains three 
times the volume of a pound of cop- 
per and the electrical conductivity is 





60 per cent. as great as that of cop- 
per. 

The following figures reported by 
the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics show that copper inventories 
are now as high as early in 1922, 
when copper sold for 13 cents. 


Stocks at North and South American 





Refineries 
April 1, April 1, PX. 
1929 1930 Change 
Refined Copper ... 106 512 +383% 
Rough Copper .... 485 533 + 10% 
ML. Zceaueec 591 1045 + 77% 


No matter how strong its financial 
backing, no industry can continue ac- 
cumulating inventories of finished 
products at such a rate. How this 
situation can affect certain individual 
producers may be illustrated by the 
example of one of the largest pro- 
ducers, Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
which in 1929 produced 222,000,000 
Ibs. and sold 151,000,000 Ibs., carry- 
ing 71,000,000 Ibs. to stock. 

Although the cost of producing 
copper was reduced year by year 
from 1922 to 1928, the 25 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. curtailment by mem- 
bers of the cartel is now causing a 
serious rise in their costs. Earnings 
of leading American producers were 
probably at a lower rate in the first 
quarter of 1930 with 18-cent copper 
than during 1928 with the average 
price 1434 cents. 


AUSTIC comment in the Euro- 

pean press helped to undermine 
confidence in the price structure. 
When every other important raw ma- 
terial, even those considered well con- 
trolled, suffered a price decline, it was 
only natural for everyone to regard 
the immovable copper price with sus- 
picion. One by one in rapid succes- 
sion the various stabilization plans 
broke down, in zinc, lead, tin, sugar, 
coffee. The United States Govern- 
ment failed to peg cotton and wheat 
even at prices which were pronounced 
“too low.” Copper alone was declared 
to be immune. So when at last on 
April 15, 1930, the copper cartel rec- 
ognized the inevitable and announced 
their 4 cent cut, the one apparent ex- 
ception to economic law disappeared. 
How long will it be before another 
such ambitious scheme to defeat 
nature is launched ? 

As long as business is booming and 
prices are rising it is easy for com- 
petitors to get along together. 
There is reason to believe that the 
copper cartel is no longer the big 
happy family that it was in 1928 and 
early 1929. In fact, as long ago as 


September, 1929, signs of a conflict 
became visible. 

What is the outlook for the not- 
too-distant future? 
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Since an open market for copper 
has not been restored and the carte| 
is still in force, the price at a given 
moment is still fixed unilaterally by 
the fiat of those controlling the car- 
tel. However, it has been shown that 
the cartel cannot defy the law of sup- 
ply and demand indefinitely. It may 
be assumed that for some time to 
come it will set the price at a figure 
that will move the goods and clear 
the shelves for the next lot. Almost 
everyone will agree that the economic 
long-term range of copper prices falls 
within the range of 12 cents to 15 
cents. 


One theory apparently shared in 
common by all trade associations 
must be given up: that a price can 
and should be established which will 
yield a profit to everyone in the in- 
dustry. Every industry has its mar- 
ginal producers who are useful in 
meeting emergency demands, as in 
war time, but who normally have no 
place in the industry. 


N view of the enormous stocks 

overhanging the industry and the 
business depression in both the 
United States and foreign countries, 
it would seem wise to let the market 
seek its natural level. The 14-cent 
price is believed to represent a com- 
promise between the 12 cents urged 
by some producers and the smaller 
cut to 16 cents favored by others. It 
will probably hold for a time, until 
the present export demand sags off. 
It may even hold for a considerable 
period, for having held the price at 
18 cents for a whole year, the pro- 
ducers may be able to hold 14 cents 
for several years. 


There is no question that produc- 
tive capacity is ample for the next ten 
to fifteen years, what with the enor- 
mous new ore discoveries. Rhode- 
sian production capacity is expected 
to reach 1,500,000,000 Ibs. before 
1940 and Canadian over 500,000,000 
Ibs. It will be surprising if no more 
discoveries are made in Rhodesia, and 
there remain vast unexplored areas in 
Africa, Siberia and Brazil. Moreover, 
copper is the everlasting metal” and 
recovery of scrap is becoming an in- 
creasing proportion of the supply. 


Once the industry recovers, pros- 
pects for the efficient low cost pro- 
ducer are definitely encouraging. 
Companies like Kennecott (owning 
such low cost mines as Utah, Nevada 
and Braden), Anaconda (with Chile 
and Andes), Katanga, Noranda—to 
mention the outstanding examples— 
have an assured future. Their margin 
per unit of production should remain 
fairly steady over the long run and 
they should benefit by the expected 
long term growth of demand. 
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REDUCED 


EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY! 


Now, at a time when the aviation industry needs the 
encouragement of every economy in operation costs, 
radical reduction in price of all three models of the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal transport plane has been made. 

The savings on the new price scale amount to as much 
as $5000 cut from the price of the 5-AT model, powered 
by three Pratt & Whitney ita engines, to carry 
fourteen passengers. 


NOTE THESE REDUCTIONS IN PRICE 


Model Previous Price New Price 


5-AT (3 P & W Wasp engines)... $55,000 $50,000 
4-AT (3 Wright J-6 engines)........ 42,000 40,000 
9-A (3 Wasp Junior engines) ...... 42,000 40,000 
11-A (3 Packard Diesel engines) 42,000 40,000 
7-AT (1 Wasp engine, 2 Wasp 

Junior engines) .................... 51,000 47,000 


The most modern scientific principles are being con- 
stantly applied to bring these great machines as near 
mechanical perfection as possible. THE EXTRAORDINARY 
RECORD OF ForD TRI-MOTORED, ALL-METAL PLANES IN 
OPERATION ALL OVER THE WORLD FOR MILITARY, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT DUTY THOROUGHLY 
SUBSTANTIATES THE GREAT CONFIDENCE THE FLYING 
PUBLIC FEELS IN THEM. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


ORD PLANE PRICES 





THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial transport. ._Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has great struc- 
tural strength and durability, and 
is most economical to maintain in 
operation. The uniformity of its ma- 
terial is determined by scientific test. 
All planes have three motors in 
order to insure reserve power to 
meet and overcome all emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright, Pratt 
& Whitney or Packard Diesel, total- 
ing from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range of 
from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
Loads may be carried weighing from 
3630 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjust- 
able chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
because of its highly scientific meth- 
ods of commercial production. Price 
is $40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 

Consult Ford branches for infor- 
mation on the Ford tri-motored, all- 
metal plane in all models, 
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World’s Biggest Buyer of Common Stocks 


ing stockholders, we have all these 
able men working to produce divi- 
dends for us. In bonds and preferred 
stocks, you do not eliminate all pos- 
sibility of loss, but you do eliminate 
all possibility of increment in inter- 
est or in principal. 

“I believe that a group of care- 
fully-selected and well-diversified 
common stocks will almost certainly 
have a gradual upward trend in both 
earnings and capital value during a 
long term of years, but even the best 
of them will have periodical dips of 
more or less severity in their market 
values, and this fact cannot be ig- 
nored, even though it be but a paper 
valuation. The new institutional in- 
vestor faces this hazard in buying 
common stocks until it has built up 
its margin of safety. 

“As a matter of personal opinion, 
I think the law ought to be changed 
so that companies may value stocks 
at the average price prevailing during 
each calendar year by combining the 
quotations at the close of each month 
of the year, rather than at the price 
prevailing on December 31 alone. 
This method of valuing would be 
much more reasonable than the plan 
of taking the price which may hap- 
pen to be bid on any one single day 
of the year. It would do much to 
stabilize valuations and would great- 
ly lessen the risk of violent fluctua- 
tions in price, which is the chief ob- 
jection to common stocks. But with 
the law as it is, it is necessary to 
build an invisible reserve of unreal- 
ized profits to place a company’s safe- 
ty well above all conceivable market 
fluctuations. Such ups and downs as 
take place in the market price ought 
to occur above the safety line at 
which an insurance company’s invest- 
ments ate carried.” 


R. MACAULAY looks on the 

stock market break and the re- 
cession in business as temporary 
phenomena, a mere pause in the long- 
term advance and progress of Amer- 
ican economic institutions. In ex- 
pressing his views concerning the 
near term outlook, he said: 

“IT am no prophet, but I rather 
think that by the end of this year 
selected common stocks—not all, but 
stocks of the type that we have in 
our portfolio—will on the average 
have regained in market value 60 to 
70 per cent. of the loss sustained last 
Autumn. By the end of 1931, or at 


any rate by the end of 1932, I expect 
the average to have perhaps even 
attained the 1929 peak again. 


(Continued from page 16) 


“At those prices stocks were un- 
doubtedly too high last Fall but they 
should be really worth that price on 
the average in 1931 or 1932 as a re- 
sult of the intervening expansion of 
business and the ploughing back of 
additional earnings. But while future 
earnings may sometimes be predicted 
with reasonable confidence, it is im- 
possible to predict what future mar- 
ket prices will be. 

“The outlook is excellent, but if 
the rise be too rapid that in itself may 
bring a reaction. Not improbably 
after 1931 stock prices may flatten 
out somewhat for a few years, but 
the long-term trend for great pub- 
lic utility and industrial companies 
with wide bases and national scope 
will be upward. We do not like the 
prince or pauper, feast or famine 
companies, those that have wide fluc- 
tuations in earning power between 
periods of prosperity and of depres- 
sion. We prefer those with stable 
earnings with a gradual upward ten- 
dency. 

“Public utilities are especially in 
this class. We like them but the in- 
vesting public likes them too, and 
there is the hazard of paying too 
much for them. 

“We also like industrial enterprises 
which furnish a product or a serv- 
ice which is essential in both good 
and bad times or which have a great 
diversity of product, and a wide geo- 
graphical basis. 

“We don’t like companies making 
a single product whose earnings de- 
pend on patents or on the continu- 
ance of a vogue on the assumption 
that no one will ever invent a better 
product. 

“As for the railroad stocks, we 
think the period of political harass- 
ment for the railroads is over and 
that they are no longer subject to 
any greater political risk than the 
utility enterprises. However, rail- 
road earnings may not reflect the 
growth of communities fully, for 
competitive means of transportation, 
such as trucks and busses, are in- 
creasingly cutting in on short haul 
and passenger traffic. 

“On the other hand, power and 
light companies are State-controlled 
monopolies and seem certain to re- 
flect the total of whatever economic 
growth lies ahead of communities.” 

A further illustration of what he 
has in mind may be gleaned from 
an examination of the current port- 
folio of the Sun Life. Among the 
industrial stocks which the company 
holds are: 





Air Reduction Co. 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Can 
American Radiator 
American Tobacco 


National Cash Register 
National Biscuit 
National Tea 
Reynolds Tobacco 
Standard Brands 


Standard Oil of Cal. 
Borden , 
: Standard Oil of N. J 
Burroughs Adding ; : 
‘aiine Standard Oil of N. Y, 


Texas Corporation 


General Electric Union Carbide and Car. 


General Foods 


: bon 

Gulf Oil | United Shoe Mach, 

Humble Oil ? United Fruit 

International Business Vacuum Oil 
Machines 


Westinghouse Airbrake 

Westinghouse Elec. and 
— oO. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 

Youngstown Sheet and 


International Harvester 

International Petroleum 

Johns-Manville 

Liggett and Myers To- 
bacco 

National Lead 


ube 
duPont de Nemours Co. 

The other common stock holdings 
are scattered among great public util- 
ity companies, banks and allied insti- 
tutions. The railroad stocks include 
Canadian Pacific. New York Cen- 
tral, Norfolk & Western, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


BVIOUSLY an insurance com- 
pany cannot act on hunches as 

the average individual stock buyer is 
inclined to do. Accordingly, I asked 
Mr. Macaulay how his organization 
evaluates common stocks. He replied: 

“We start with the assumption that 
we are entitled to at least a bond re- 
turn on our capital, say, about 5 per 
cent. and we must see our way to get 
better than that in some form or we 
will not buy. We pay some attention 
to dividends, but we are very much 
more concerned with earnings. What- 
ever a company earns must ultimately 
come to the stockholders in some 
form. We look behind the published 
earnings and seek to supplement them 
through such data as we can glean in 
confidential conferences with execu- 
tives. It is surprising how freely 
corporation officials discuss affairs 
with us. 

“If a company which we are study- 
ing is ultra-conservative in setting up 
reserves for depreciation, etc., we re- 
compute earnings, adding something 
to the published figures. If it fails 
to include the earnings of some or 
all subsidiaries in its published in- 
come, we add something for that. We 
make the best possible effort to get 
the true earnings of a corporation, 
not the nominal earnings. 

“Then we look ahead, arid estimate 
the future on the basis of past experi- 
ence. We are now considering what 
1932 earnings will possibly be. We 
are unwilling to discount more than 
a couple of years ahead. Then we 
take the computed figure of 1932 
earning power and discount it at 6 
per cent. in the case of the choicest 
companies and 7 per cent. in the case 
of others. It is not possible to make 
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Daily to Business Headquarters 


, . from every front! 


N° general would dream of 
directing his army without 
daily reports to headquarters. And 
thousands of successful business 
heads direct their enterprises in the 
same sure way. 


Reports from each department 


These executives chart progress on 
the basis of figures kept up-to- 
date ... boiled-down reports of the 
status of every department, placed 
on their desks at nine o'clock 
every morning. 

With Elliott-Fisher they know 
every day exactly where business 
stood the day before — week in 


Elhiott-Fisher — 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Distributed by 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





and week out. No guesswork to 
it. And their firms are noted for 
good management. 

Elliott-Fisher gives the daily 
check on sales, inventories, ship- 
ments, cash on hand, accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, etc., so 
necessary for sound judgment in 
making business decisions. 


Costs nothing in payroll 
additions 


Yet the Elliott-Fisher method of 
business control costs nothing in 


The Elliott-Fisher flat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 


payroll additions. In most cases 
where this equipment is installed, 
fewer people can do more work. 
It merely brings your accounting 
methods together in a single efh- 
cient, unified plan. 

Let us tell you how Elliott- 
Fisher is serving businesses similar 
to yours. The coupon below will 
bring full information. 
















General Office Equipment Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


control of my business. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Address___ 


| 
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a rule that will apply in all cases 
but this provides a valuable guide.” 

This would mean that Sun Life is 
willing to pay up to from 14 to 
16%4 times earnings for the com- 
panies whose stocks it likes. 

“If a company is habitually in- 
creasing its capital by the granting of 
rights,’ Mr. Macaulay continued, 
“we also allow for that factor, dis- 
counting the probable value of such 
rights but ignoring all such possibili- 
ties more than ten years ahead. For 
purposes of computation we usually 
assume that. the new stock will be 
sold at two-thirds of the- market 
value of the old stock. 


66 N the case of the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, which is typical of those which 
regularly go to the stockholders for 
additional capital, we look on the ex- 
cess earnings as principally a safety 
margin, in view of the announced 
policy of the company not to increase 
the dividend above 9 per cent. Ac- 
cordingly, in fixing a price for the 
stock we keep in mind that the stock- 
holders cannot look forward to an in- 
crease in cash distribution.” 

The Sun Life Assurance Company 
adds new stocks to the portfolio as 
follows: The investigating staff is 
connected with the treasurer’s de- 
partment. The treasurer, assistant 
treasurer and the president consider 
new securities on which the statis- 
tical staff have made analyses before 
reporting once a week to the invest- 
ment committee. The investment 
committee includes the best brains of 
the board of directors. If the com- 
mittee adds a stock to the author- 
ized list, that decision automatically 
authorizes all securities senior there- 
to. While prices are, of course, fully 
discussed by the committee, the de- 
tails are left to the management. 

Once a month a report of new se- 
curity acquisitions is given to the 
board of directors and is then re- 
viewed and approved. To no 
department of the business do the 
directors give more consideration. 
The list of new purchases is carefully 
studied. Comments, questions, sug- 
-gestions are in order. An effort is 
made to keep purchase plans from 
becoming public until the transactions 
are completed for fear that stock 
brokers might attempt to raise prices 
against the company. Sometimes it 
is feasible to negotiate privately for 
large blocks of stock under the mar- 
ket, especially in times of stress. The 
company frequently places open 
orders which are good till canceled. 

Mr. Macaulay is not a Sun Life 
man merely but an executive inter- 
ested in the whole insurance busi- 
ness. Even though the entrance of 


other companies into the realm of 






common stock investments would 
mean new competition in buying, he 
is anxious to promote what is best 
for the business. 

While the authorization of the pur- 
chase of common stocks by insurance 
companies operating in the United 
States might raise the price to be paid 
for future purchases, it would also 
tend to raise the value of the stocks 
held in the portfolio of Sun Life. 
Mr. Macaulay feels that his own 
company’s pioneering work in com- 
mon stock investments gives it an 
advantage on other companies, and 
he wants to keep just a little ahead 
on the net cost of insurance, oppos- 
ing any radical cuts in rates which 
would smack of rate war. 

Under the Canadian law stockhold- 
ers can get only 10 per cent. of the 
profits of a life insurance company. 
The other 90 per cent. accrues to pol- 
icyholders. Sun Life voluntarily 
limits the share of stockholders to 
5 per cent. of the profits paid on par- 
ticipating insurances. In addition, 
the stockholders get all the profit on 
non-participating insurance, which at 
present amounts to about 8 per cent. 
of the total. However, Mr. Mac- 
aulay regards this as a dying de- 
partment of the business. Stockhold- 
ers also get all the profits on the an- 
nuity business. 

The Sun Life desires to increase 
its capital from $2,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000, but Parliament preferred 
that the matter should be settled by 
the courts. The management would 
like to see a much wider distribution 
of its shares among policyholders. 

The Sun Life operates in thirty- 
eight American States. Its enormous 


COMPLETE IT! 


‘Tis what we finish—not what we 
begin, 
By which we rise ; 
To try ts good, but not enough 
whereby 
To gain the prize. 
We win by what we do—not by the 
thing 
We meant to do; 
‘Tis where we stand—not where we 
ought to be, 
That makes our view. 


For power is given everyone to be 
The man he would; 
A mere intent will count for naught, 
though it 
Be fine and good; 
But effort must be followed up by 
work 
Accomplished, done; 
For only by completed tasks is life’s 
Great victory won. 
—By Sidney J. Burgoyne and Evelyn 
Gage Brown, Copyrighted. 
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rate of growth last year was due in 
part to the fact that it was admitted 
to many new States. There was, how- 
ever, a marked increase in every one 
of the company’s branches. Mr. Mac- 
aulay expects the business of the 
company to be doubled in four years. 
As I left Mr. Macaulay’s office he 
cautioned me: “Don’t paint me as a 
wizard, for I certainly am not one. 
I am only a student. I have learned 
a lot from experience, and am learn- 
ing more every day. We have made 
mistakes but our errors have been 
swamped by our successes.” 


E has been in the insurance busi- 

ness for fifty-two years, longer 
than any other leading executive now 
in office. His innovations have not 
been confined to investments. He was 
the first to inaugurate the uncondi- 
tional policy—the policy which is in- 
contestable after one year. He was 
also the first to extend Canadian life 
insurance into foreign countries, en- 
tering the West Indies as early as 
1879, later extending activities until 
Sun Life now circles the world. 


Mr. Macaulay was born in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, June 6, 1860. He was 
educated in Hamilton and Montreal. 
He joined the company in 1877 at 
the age of 17, six years after it was 
established. At that time his father, 
the late Robertson Macaulay, was its 
manager. He became actuary at the 
age of 20, being one of the first to 
take the examination of the British 
Institute of Actuaries in Canada. He 
became managing director in 1906 
and succeeded his father in the presi- 
dency in 1915. 


Through the extensive stock hold- 
ings of the Sun Life, Mr. Macaulay 
has been described as one of the 
financial triumvirate of Canada which 
includes Sir Herbert Holt, president 
of the Royal Bank, and E. W. Beatty, 
president, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


He has many outside interests. He 
has a beautiful estate at Mount Vic- 
toria Farms, Hudson Heights, Que- 
bec, about 40 miles out of Montreal, 
which is in reality an important pri- 
vate experimental station. Though 
born in Canada, he has a warm spot 
in his heart for the land of his an- 
cestors. He has done much for li- 
braries, hospitals, education, and, in 
particular, for the improvement of 
agriculture on the Island of Lewis 
in the Hebrides (where the Macau- 
lays hail from) and elsewhere in 
Scotland. He has been a large bene- 
factor to the universities of both 
Edinburg and Aberdeen. The latter 
university has just offered him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws 
(LL.D) In his philanthropies he 
has not forgotten his native land, 
Canada, either. 
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Natco’s 21 plants were loaded into one 
train, the train would extend from Boston, 
Massachusetts through Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania to Wilmington, Delaware. 


Unloaded and distributed, this train load 
would construct residences for half the 
population of the Diamond State. 


The thought of such a train is impressive 
—but more impressive still are the tens of 
thousands of individual cars which each 
year leave the Natco plants for destinations 
all over the country. Each load of tile 
means economy, comfort, and confidence 
for some owner—means a new permanent 
and attractive structure for some locality. 


When you think of building, think of Nat- 
co; no matter what the need—for walls, 
for floors, for fire proofing—there’s a Natco 
Tile that will fill it, efficiently and well. 
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NATIC NAL: FIREPROOEING -CORPORATION 


TSE LARGEST CONCERN IN THE WORLD MAKING A COMPLETE LINE OF STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 
GENERA) OFFICES: FULTON BUILDING. PITTSBURGH. PA. BRANCHES: NEW YORK. CHANIN BUILDING; CHICAGO. BUILDERS BUILDING: PHILADELPHIA 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, BOSTON. TEXTILE BUILDING —— NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY OF CANADA. [1D TORONTO. ONTARIO 
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INDUSTRY LOOKS 


to the Finance Companies 


N forecasting the eventual 

market position of finance 

company stocks, it is neces- 
sary to take cognizance: of the 
fact that finance company assets 
are of the same liquid sort as 
bank assets. For it is this readily 
liquable character of the assets be- 
hind them that has given bank shares 
their traditional high rating and it is 
reasonable to expect that the same 
influence will in time exert itself in 
favor of the securities of well-man- 
aged finance companies. 

Of fixed or possibly frozen assets— 
real estate, buildings, fixtures, plant 
equipment, merchandise and such— 
their inventories are almost wholly 
free. Cash and commercial paper con- 
stitute nearly 100 per cent. of their 
corporate property, and, besides its 
readily liquable character, its actual 
net worth can be quickly and closely 
computed. 

And the present period of business 
recession should cer- 
tainly be the last in 
which the public will 
entertain any doubts as 
to the essential sound- 
ness of instalment 
credit. If the well-es- 
tablished finance com- 
panies come through it 
without the bitter ex- 
periences that some 
alarmists have prophe- 
sied for them, it should 
end for all time the re- 
current question that 
has already been raised 
and answered three 
times since the war, as 
to what will happen to 
instalment outstandings 
in a time of abnormal 
unemployment. 

Instalment outstand- 
ings were heavy in 
1920-21, in 1924 and in 
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By H. BERTRAM LEWIS 


Vice-President 
Commercial Credit Company 


thus far no more pronounced than it 
was in these former depressions. The 
reasons are well understood by those 
who know the business. A _ brief 
resumé here will perhaps make the 
circumstances clearer to the layman. 

Instalment credit is protected by 
(1) the down payment in cash of a 
substantial fraction of the full cash 
price; (2) the regular monthly pay- 
ment of the balance; (3) the spread 
of the total amount outstanding 
among a multitude of individual buy- 
ers whose average indebtedness’ is 
extremely small; (4) the merchan- 
dise lien that secures each transaction 
and penalizes the debtor by necessi- 
tating forfeiture of the goods in the 
event of default; (5) the guarantee 


RETAIL CASH AND INSTALLMENT SALES 


UNITED STATES,1925 


COPYRIGHT, 1929 ,BY 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
(VALUES IN MILLIONS) 


AUTOMOBILES, NEW- $3,446 


[CASH VALUE OF INSTALLMENT SALES 


or repurchase agreement of the 

dealer or the limited liability of 

the manufacturer which, in most 

instalment ‘transactions, stands. 

between the finance company and 

ultimate loss even if repossession 
and resale of the goods do not bal- 
ance the unpaid account. 

In every sound instalment plan the 
down payment required is sufficient 
to penalize the buyer heavily if he 
loses possession of the goods through 
failure to meet his instalments. It is 
too great a sum for him to lose con- 
veniently and he therefore has from 
the start an important dollar-and- 
cent incentive to pay out. If he fails 
to meet his first instalment, the down 
payment he has made is expected to. 
protect the finance company from 
loss by making its equity approxi- 
mately equal to the resale price of 
the merchandise. 

Each of the regular monthly pay- 
ments of course increases the buyer’s 
incentive to pay out 
and normally decreases. 
the finance company’s. 
equity in the goods 
faster than the de- 
crease in their resale- 
value, so that a default 
at any stage of the 
transaction should the- 
oretically permit  the- 
finance company to re- 
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the seller, which, in 
some form, it usually- 
has. 
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ingly low figure in pro- 
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balance to a figure that: 
is in itself an important- 
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Unsuspected Time Losses 


easily turned into Profits by 
PROPER TIME CONTROL! 
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TIME CONTROL 








HERE are many manufacturers who 

do not realize that there is anything 
wrong with their methods of control- 
ling the time element in their business. 
Yet a Review of these methods often 
shows that unsuspected time losses are 
costing them thousands of dollars 
annually! 

Such a Review can be made by an ex- 
perienced time analyst, the Stromberg 
Minute Man; and following the adop- . 
tion of his recommendations, the 
result is always a marked increase in 
profits. 

What about your plant? Perhaps un- 
suspected time losses are costing your 
plant a heavy loss that could be turned 
into profits? Why not find out? There 
is no obligation or no charge for the 


STROMBERG TIME 


“Turns Wasted Minutes Into Profits’ 
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te 
Review made by the Stromberg Minute 
Man. It can be made in a few hours, 
without interfering with production or 
upsetting your organization in any way. 

Behind the Stromberg Minute Man 
is an organization that has specialized 
in the subject of controlling every phase 
of time in business for over twenty 
years; and its methods and equipment 
have been adopted by many thousands 
of efficiently managed concerns, both 
large and small. 

Write for our interesting booklet 
“Money Saving Time.” 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 

235 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 

















Employes’ In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Recorders, Auto~ 

matic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, Program Instruments, and’ 

Process Timing and Signalling Instruments; electrically 

operated in single units, or combined and synchronized in 

one system controlled by a Master Clock; or equipped with: 
Telechron Motors. 





Send ral this 
FREE BOOKLET 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
235 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send us your free booklet,“ Money Sav- 
ing Time.’’ This places us under no obligation. 





Name__— 





If desired, also check items below: 
O Send a Stromberg Minute Man. 
Send following bulletins: 0 Time Stamps 
0 In-and-Out Recorders O Job Recorders 
0 Other product bulletins 
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cess, we will consider what hap- 

pens in a year when the industry 
sells some $4,000,000,000 of new 
and used passenger cars at retail. 

The present: percentage of time 
sales to total sales of motor cars is 
roughly 60 per cent. Therefore, in 
such a year the time sales would to- 
tal $2,400,000,000. The average 
down payment would be 33 1-3 per 
cent. and the average note would run 
for approximately ten months. 

The dealers would therefore col- 
lect $800,000,000 in cash on their $2,- 
400,000,000 time sales and would 
carry $1,600,000,000 in notes for an 
average period of ten months. This 
sum would not all go on the books at 
once, but would be entered day by 
day and month by month as the sales 
were made. During each month af- 
ter the first, a proportion of the out- 
standings would be paid and the 
amount paid would increase as the 
volume of notes increased. There- 

- fore, each month after the first would 
record both charges and credits, with 
a small net gain up to the tenth 
month, after which the outstandings 
would remain approximately un- 
changed as long as monthly sales 
held to the same average figure. 

The highest outstanding sum at 








any one time resulting from this 
charge-and-credit process would be 
approximately $860,000,000 or less 
than 22 per cent. of the total sales of 
the industry and 35.8 per cent. of its 
time sales. If instalment selling 
should stop while the outstandings 
were at this peak they would reduce 
within four months to some $328,- 
000,000, which is just over 8 per 
cent. of the industry’s total sales and 
under 14 per cent. of its time sales. 


HIS great difference between vol- 
ume and outstandings is often 
overlooked completely by those who 
seek to estimate the instalment credit 
hazard, if any, in relation to the gen- 
eral economic picture, likewise the 
highly significant fact that the aver- 
age individual automobile note out- 
standing amounts to less than $300. 
A most interesting evolution now 
under way in the finance business 
is the widespread demand for instal- 
ment terms that is developing in 
industrial and plant equipment fields. 
It has been discovered by both users 
and producers of industrial devices 
that such an elastic form of credit, 
combined as it is with so many fac- 
tors of safety, is ideally suited to 
many classes of transactions in that 
field. 
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Instalment terms, in fact, have be- 
come an indispensable factor in 
America’s industrial development. 
Subtract their support from Ameri- 
can business to-day and every major 
industry would find its operations 
dangerously impaired 

A recent overseas report indicates 
that recognition of their economic 
importance is not limited to Ameri- 
can authorities only. During the 
month of January, 1930, the Bank 
of England entered into an arrange- 
ment with the United Dominions 
Trust, Limited—an English finance 
company at one time owned by the 
Commercial Credit Company of Bal- 
timore—for a capital increase which 
would permit the United Dominions 
Trust, Limited, to extend instalment 
credit for machinery and plant equip- 
ment on a wider scale than hereto- 
fore and thus give British industry 
a helping hand which it admittedly 
needs at this juncture. 

During 1929 both the volume 
and the earnings of the leading 
American finance companies were the 
largest in their history. The current 
year finds them in thoroughly sound 
condition and with reasonable expec- 
tations of another unusually profit- 
able year. 


How Teagle Won Blue-Ribbon of Oil Industry 





wire. It was mid-Winter. A short- 
age of $600 was quickly uncovered. 
Teagle also learned that the agent 
maintained thirteen children, a wife 
and mother-in-law, all on $65 a 
month. He telephoned his father in 
Cleveland for instructions, putting in 
a plea, on the side, for clemency. He 
was told the bond company’s instruc- 
tions would have to be followed. 
Next Teagle telephoned the Detroit 
manager for a relief man, was told 
none was available, and when he 
asked what he should do, was bluntly 
told to go ahead and do what he 
blank-blank pleased. The swindling 
then being disclosed had got on the 
Detroit manager’s nerves. 

When, next morning, the default- 
ing agent didn’t show up, Teagle 
waded through snowdrifts to his 
home. The greeting he received from 
the agent was “I know all about it. 
You telephoned last night to see if 
you should have me locked up. My 
daughter is in the telephone office and 
listened in.” Teagle then did some- 
thing wholly unethical. He assured 


the unhappy fellow that he himself 
wouldn’t do anything and added, “if 
the bond company insists upon your 
arrest, I’ll tip you off.” 

Buying overalls and a heavy over- 


(Continued from page 14) 








coat, Teagle hitched the tank wagon 
team to deliver oil at Blissfield, ten 
miles away. A storm arose, drifts 
formed, and it was very tough going. 
The horses, however, were a good 
strong pair and finally Blissfield was 
reached. While the driver was in the 
country store thawing out a man came 
in and told him one of the horses was 
dead. It was the better one of the 
team only she wasn’t quite dead and 
Teagle, who knew about horses, suc- 
ceeded in getting her into a stable. 

The postscript to this story is that 
the bond company had the delinquent 
agent arrested, but Teagle refused to 
testify, helped him to raise part of 
the deficiency, and got him another 
job, where he made good. 

The Teagle firm was expanding so 
vigorously that Standard Oil made an 
attractive offer, and the Senior 
Teagle, his health impaired, agreed to 
sell out. Young Teagle had even thus 
early begun to make such a mark as 
a business-getter that President Mof- 
fett, of Standard Oil of Indiana, en- 
gaged him to run the newly acquired 
company, which was named Republic 
Oil. Incidentally, Mr. Moffett’s son, 
James A., Junior, is. now one of 
Teagle’s vice-presidents. 

Again Teagle promptly made good. 








In two years (1903) he was called 
to New York, was told that Standard 
Oil was anxious to develop in foreign 
countries the same _ direct-selling 
methods as were employed in this 
country, and he was sent to Europe, 
with William Donald, to undertake 
this mission. It called for diplomacy 
rather than for issuing orders, be- 
cause the principal distributors were 
joint owners with Standard Oil of 
their local concerns and were respon- 
sible for the management. 

Although Teagle’s position was 
now one of unusual importance, he 
did not consider it beneath his dignity 
to go anywhere and do anything to 
develop business, straighten out com- 
plaints, or even to teach housewives 
and servants how to clean lamps, fill 
them and keep them properly 
trimmed. 

On one occasion, when Teagle was 
visiting 26 Broadway, complaints be- 
gan pouring in from Europe that the 
kerosene being supplied by Standard 
Oil was bad. Teagle boarded the first 
ship out, started an investigation im- 
mediately on arriving, traced the 
trouble to two cargoes, called in all 
the unsatisfactory oil, and disposed 
of it to a London gas company. 

“But complaints are like the itch,” 
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.|GREENBAC CHECK PAPER 


AN UNSCRUPULOUS engraver and a crooked printer combined 
to counterfeit railroad tickets, bus tickets and whiskey labels. 
With complete success. Plates were made to produce perfect 
imitations of Pennsylvania Railroad pay checks. But the 
printer “couldn’t get the right paper to print the checks.”” Because 
all Pennsylvania Railroad pay checks are printed on Todd 
Greenbac Check Paper! 


Greenbac will give your checks the very same protection. 
Throughout its production, it is guarded like money and han- 
dled only by bonded employees. Every sheet is counted and 
registered and all scraps are burned under supervision. It is 
made up on individual order into completely lithographed or 
printed checks and delivered only to accredited bank de- 
positors, under seal. No man, whether crook or honest citizen, 
can possibly secure Greenbac check paper in blank! 





And it is quite as difficult to counterfeit it or alter it. Green- 
bac’s intricate pattern, consisting of interlocking designs in 
several colors, defies duplication. And if eradicator is applied, 
imnumerable impressions of the word “void” flash forth to 


...AND NO CROOK CAN! 





cancel the check forever. So confident is The Todd Company 
of the security of its product, that a $10,000 guaranty bond is 
furnished free with every order! 

You'll find Greenbac Checks as attractive and distinctive 
as they are secure. For full information and samples, address 
the local Todd Office, or mail the coupon below. The Todd 
Company. (Established 1899.) Protectograph Division, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 5-30 
1155 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


Name 


Address. 
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TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Heart and COMFORT 
dispatched by Western Union 


via the STURTEVANT route 


ean of messages ...to 
countless places... flash- 
ing over countless miles of wire! 


An unfaltering human mechan- 
ism is essential to the smooth 
functioning of the great 
Western Union machine! 


Invigorating outdoor air plays 
a most important part in keep- 
ing Western Union employees 
healthy ... comfortable... and 
mentally and physically alert. 


In the new Western Union 
Building shown, for example, 


Western Union Building, Worth 
and Hudson Streets, New York. 
Architects: Voorhees, Gmelin & 
Walker, New York. Engineers: 
Meyer, Strong & Jones, Inc., New 
York. Builders: Marc Eidlitz & Son, 
Inc., New York. Heating & Ventil- 
ating Contractors: Almirall & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

















46 tons of air per minute are 
mechanically circulated. Every 
section of the building is 
thoroughly ventilated. 


Because it, too, functions unfal- 
teringly... Sturtevant Ventilat- 
ing Equipment was the logical 
choice. 49 Sturtevant Fans assure 
unfailing ventilating service. 


B.F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 


Park, Boston, Mass. Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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reminisced “Mr. Teagle. “Once 
started, they can spread all over ip 
less than no time. Although we had 
eliminated all real cause for complain- 
ing, that didn’t stop complaints from 
pouring in from places that had re- 
ceived none of the faulty oil. The 
situation was really serious ; the posi- 
tion we occupied due to the quality 
of our products was threatened. The 
word was spread over Europe that 
Standard Oil was trying to palm off 
second grade kerosene—and, of 
course, competitors didn’t go out of 
their way to make it any easier for 
us. 

“The Hague had had nothing but 
good oil, but our representative there 
joined the hue and cry about the de- 
luge of complaints he was receiving— 
the bad oil stories were seized upon 
as a perfect alibi for making a poor 
showing. Taking along a chemist, I 
went to Holland, got hold of the 
complaints—there were a number of 
them—and started off to solve’ what 
was to us a mystery. 
6érNHE first place on our list turn- 
ed out to be a palatial mansion. 
We were ordered to go to the ser- 
vants’ entrance. After a lot of ex- 
plaining through an alleged interpreter 
we took along, we were ushered into 
the most magnificent room I had ever 
seen. In it were four wonderful 
lamps. The complaint was that they 
gave off a most offensive odor. Ex- 
amination revealed that around the 
burner was a groove full of oil, and 
when the lamp was lit this oil began to 
cook. The interpreter failed so com- 
pletely to convey the situation to the 
butler and the retinue of servants 
who had gathered around that I 
finally lost patience, told him he could 
speak neither English nor Dutch, and 
asked if anybody in the house could 
understand English. 

“A lady’s voice came from the 
door, in English. I explained what 
was the matter and told her the fault 
lay entirely with the person filling the 
lamps. ‘How do you know?’ she 
asked. I proceeded to clean and fill 
the lamp and trim the wicks. Then 
I made her the proposition that we 
put the lamp into a smaller room, 
light it, leave it there for seven or 
eight hours, and then, if it gave off no 
smell, the grocer who supplied the oil 
should be informed that the fault was 
entirely the servants’ and that nothing 
was wrong with the oil. She agreed. 

“When I returned late in the after- 
noon the servants showed me much 
more consideration. I realized, when 
she appeared gorgeously gowned, that 
it was the lady of the house I had 
made my proposal to. She readily 
admitted, ‘You are right.’ She in- 
vited me into the drawing room, 
ordered the butler to bring tea, and 
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In hundreds of plants LOUDEN MONORAIL 


HANDLING saves 207 fo 10007::::: 














USE THE CEILING 
FOR HANDLING 





\ 7. both use the floor, production 


and handling are sure to tangle... sure to 
encroach on each other in many places. 
Here, a machine projects too far and a 
clogged aisle results. There, an aisle of 
necessary width takes room that pro- 
duction needs. 


What is the answer? Production cannot 
move but handling can... to the unused 
ceiling. And many advantages other than 
saved space result when Louden Monorail 
Handling is installed. Handling is faster 
... by fewer men. Louden Monorail does 
both the lifting and the carrying. Men 
merely push, or follow along, or ride... 
according to the system needed in the plant. 


Breakage from jolts and collisions is 
radically reduced. The most fragile objects 
are safe on Louden racks, hooks, etc... . 
designed by Louden Engineers for any need. 


Floor maintenance chargeable to the 
wear and tear of truck wheels is eliminated. 
In fact, Louden Monorail Handling entails 
no additional expense to detract from the 
clear savings enjoyed by every Louden user 
... Savings that pay for a Louden Mono- 
rail installation in from 2 to 60 months. 

Any plant can have Louden Mono- 
rail Handling . . . without changing 
layout, eliminating inclines or cut- 
ting wider doors. By the load, or in 
a steady stream, a Louden Monorail 


USE THE 





USE THE FLOOR 
FOR PRODUCTION 


OTHER 








moves material, parts, or finished 
products anywhere. It is made in 3 
track sizes for loads from 5 to 5000 
pounds, Either hoisting or travel or 
both can be manual or electric as 
desired. Inexperienced labor can 
install a Louden Monorail . . . but 
in planning the best arrangement, 
Louden Engineers with their long 
practicalexperiencecan be ofinvalu- 
able help to you. You will not be 
obligated by requesting their help. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO. 
Established 1867 
1710 West Avenue _ Fairfield, Iowa 


Offices in Principal Cities 


LOUDEN 


Industrial Monorail Systems 





HALF OF 


YOUR 











Industry Uses More 
Miles of Louden 


Louden Monorail conveying bolt stock 
to bolt making machine and placing it in 
hopper without hand labor. The special 
stock carrier has drop bottom which is 
tripped automatically when close to bot- 


tom of hopper. 
“ “ 


SUPER -TRACK 
is the key to lower handling costs 


Every man interested in material 
handling should have this booklet. 
It shows why the newest Louden 
development, “SUPER - TRACK” 
saves time 
and money, 
both in in- 
stallation and 
in use. Write 
fora copy 
today. 
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California 


that’s centered by 
San Francisco! 


Where thousands came once 
to visit and returned again to 
live as they had only dreamed 
of playing— there surely you'll 
enjoy this summer. 


California. One day’s lure is high- 
hilled San Francisco—the next 
your choice of half a hundred 
other places, down beside the sea 
or thrust by mountains into phil- 
osophic skies. 

California calls you to a free- 
dom of the body and the mind... 
to a new luxury in rest, a new zest 
in play. Calls you from the high 
Sierra with its famous inns— 
Feather River Lodge, Tahoe Tav- 
ern, Awahnee Lodge at great Yo- 
semite; and from mountain lakes 
and streams, and Redwood for- 





ests; debonair Del Monte— Pebble 
Beach, where golf is played above 
a yacht-flecked ocean; and from 
San Francisco, with its secret of 
buoyant, joyous living. 

San Francisco, America’s cool- 
est summer city. Right in the cen- 
ter of this great vacationland and 
part of it. A worldly, cosmopoli- 
tan part. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





aN CALIFORNIA 





Please send me the 
free picture book 
“California Vacations” 





CALIFORNIA 











YACHTING ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
OS tS MS MS OS MS OS OS OS SS OS OS OS eS a 
Here is headquarters city for 
the business of the whole Pacific 
Coast. Its fabled hills look down 
upon the towers industry has 
raised, and the bay within the Gol- 
den Gate where all the ships of 
the world could find shelter at 

one time. 

Beyond, in each direction, much 
closer than you’d think, you'll find 
this California’s farms and or- 
chards, mines and forests that 
are its backbone and its strength. 
You'll see the clean, bright towns 
and the streams of motors on the 
roads that speak its wealth. You'll 
see its brilliant future,one perhaps 
you'll want to make your own. 





=-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 





CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 905, 703 Market Street 


San Francisco 


Name 





Address 
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then said, ‘You are an American. 
What I want to know is why you 
should be teaching my servants how 
to take care of lamps. How did you 
know that I had complained ?’ 

“When I told her how I was going 
over Europe doing exactly the same 
kind of work to prove that our oil 
was of the very best quality, she com- 
mented, ‘I can understand now why 
the Americans are as successful as 
they are in business.’ She proved to 
be a member of the nobility and be- 
came one of our best boosters.” 

Through such painstaking attention 
to even the most minute details, 
through eternal vigilance, through 
constant readiness to hurry to any 
section of the firing line, through the 
exercise of tact in winning over dis- 
tributors to modernize their methods, 
through the exhibition of unfailing 
horse-sense, Walter Teagle proved 
himself the ablest Standard Oil ex- 
port man in any part of the world 
and, in 1908, he was made chairman 
of the é¢xport committee and given 
charge of all foreign business, includ- 
ing the important Far-East. 


rY.HIS position greatly enlarged 
Teagle’s international experience. 
He continued to travel much. 


John D. Rockefeller was then pres- 
ident—he did not resign until De- 
cember, 1911; H. H. Rogers, John D. 
Archbold, C.M. Pratt, W. H. Tilford, 
J. A. Moffett, A. C. Bedford and E. 
T. Bedford were among the other 
active heavyweights at 26 Broadway. 
The first and the last are the only 
two now living. E. T. Bedford has 
since devoted himself mainly to mak- 
ing Corn Products Refining an in- 
exhaustible gold mine. Incidentally, 
when young Teagle asked for advice 
on how to invest $10,000, Bedford 
purchased for him New York Glu- 
cose Company 6 per cent. bonds; had 
he put it into Corn Products stock, it 
would to-day have been worth mill- 
ions. 


The veterans rewarded Teagle’s in- 
defatigable industry by making him 
a director in 1910, then vice-presi- 
dent of the New Jersey company after 
the dissolution of the parent organi- 
zation, by the Government, in 1911. 
Two years later he resigned his offi- 
cial connection with Standard Oil to 
become president of the Imperial Oil 
Company, Ltd., of Canada. This ne- 
cessitated living for a time in London 
before taking up permanent residence 
at Toronto, in 1914. 

Never satisfied with progress and 
expansion sufficient to gratify most 
men, Teagle in the following year 
formed the International Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., as an affiliated enter- 
prise and opened up what was des- 
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wi ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Agriculture is still the world’s great- 
est industry—and feeding the world 
is still the most important responsi- 
bility that any industry shoulders. 
Through good times and depression, 
we must have the grain, the produce, 
the meat and the dairy goods that the 
farmer and ranch-owner supply. 

For centuries the farmer has borne 
his burdens and responsibilities alone. 
But in modern times he has begun to 
find a powerful ally in electricity. High 
tension electric lines fling their net- 
work over remote areas and bring new 
power to his door. Electricity grinds 
his tools, chops his feed, churns his 


es 


FEEDING NEW Power 
to Men who feed the World... 


butter, milks his cows. Electric pumps 
bring water for his stock and house- 
hold use— make deserts bloom for him 
with the magic of irrigation. Electric 
light and electric appliances bring 
new comfort and happiness into his 
home. 

The development and extension of 
farm electrification offer tremendous 
possibilities for the future. The active 
leadership of Westinghouse covers 
every phase of manufacture in this field, 
from the generatingand distributing ap- 
paratus that supplies the power, to the 
motors and appliances that put it to 
work. 





ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 








Westinghouse 





Westinghouse 
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Appliances Apparatus 


“2 Wiring a 


In the New York metropolitan area 
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Hundreds of concerns operating in this rich New York 
market at a profit have reduced outgo and added to income 
as a result of advice given by the service experts of Bush 
Terminal Company. Ask us for facts and figures on 


* 


* 


* 


Tell us your special problems, your sales and production 
methods and your present status in New York, and we will tell 
you exactly how Bush can help you cut costs and raise profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100 Broad Street * 


os*® " 
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ot Pr? 


advantage of spot stock in New York 
savings from waterside and rail-side storage 
lower insurance rates at Bush Terminal 


complete or partial service by Bush personnel 


in receiving and delivering your products 


Savings to manufacturers in power, steam, 


light, labor costs, insurance premiums 


actual instances of new business gained, old 


accounts sweetened, friction removed 


Attention Department C 





¢ distribution 


and 
make your organization 
so much more effective 


New York, N. Y. 
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tined, under Teagle’s driving power, 
to become a vast trade with South 
America. Production was rapidly de- 
veloped, a fleet of ships was acquired 
to transport the oil to Canada, dis- 
tributing facilities were expanded and 
Teagle, as president of both Imperial 
and International, became the recog- 
nized leader of the oil industry in the 
Dominion. 


ERCULEAN worker though he 

was and is, Teagle has never be- 
lived in all work and no play. Canada 
afforded inviting haunts for both rod 
and gun. Emerging from the woods 
on one occasion at North Bay, where 
the Imperial had a small station, he 
was sitting in an out-of-the-way hotel 
in the evening waiting for a train to 
take him to Toronto. A man began 
a telephone conversation which ev- 
eryone could hear. Teagle gathered 
that he was an Imperial salesman. 
When he finished he sat down beside 
Teagle, who mentioned that he also 
was connected with Imperial. 

“Oh, yes,” chimed in the salesman, 
“T had a letter that they were sending 
a boiler-maker to caulk a tank that 
was leaking. You must be the fel- 
low.” 

Teagle enjoys relating that incident 
and adding, “No doubt I looked the 
part, for I had almost whiskers 
enough to make a broom, and an out- 
fit in keeping.” 

To-day the salesman is an assist- 
ant manager and whenever they meet 
Teagle always refers to himself as 
“the boiler-maker.” 

The blue ribbon of the American 
oil industry is the presidency. of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, the posi- 
tion. so long occupied by John D. 
Rockefeller. Through sheer merit, 
abundantly established in foreign 
countries, in Canada and at home, 
Walter Teagle won it at the age of 
39. No position of equal importance 
was then filled by so young a man. 


(In the concluding part of this 
article in the next issue Mr. 
Teagle will discuss the future of 
the oil industry and the future 
of oil stocks.) 


Genius is only a little talent, tacked 
on to a mighty lot of work.—N. H. 
Austin. 


How sweet and gracious, even in 
common speech, 

Is that fine sense which men call 
Courtesy ! 

Wholesome as air and genial as the 
light, 

Welcome in every clime as breath 
of flowers, 


—James T. Fields. 
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HE first third of the year hav- 

ing ended somewhat disap- 

pointingly, what is the second 
third likely to bring? 

Gradual, but not rapid, improve- 
ment should be experienced in indus- 
try, in general business, in employ- 
ment. 

By the end of Summer we may 
be entering a broad, animated, ad- 
vancing stock market. 

Comfortable monetary conditions 
can be counted upon. 

Farm prices and agricultural pur- 
chasing power constitute uncertain- 
ties, especially as the Federal Farm 
3oard’s entrance into commodity 
speculation has produced more ner- 
vousness than confidence. 

For weal or for woe, the “limited” 
tariff revision will shortly go into 
effect. As usual, widespread dissatis- 
faction has been aroused. Republican 
chances of victory at November elec- 
tions cannot be said to have been 
enhanced. The very class whom 
President Hoover hoped to benefit, 
the farmers, are among the bitterest 
denouncers of the new schedules. 


HAT the present Administration 

has failed to enthuse the country 
becomes more manifest month by 
month. President Hoover is criti- 
cised in high places—privately, of 
course—for his failure to exhibit 
successful leadership qualities. Con- 
gress has repeatedly acted as if it 
took keen delight in doing exactly 
the opposite of his desires. Our two- 
Party Government has disintegrated 
to an extent that excites uneasiness 
among responsible men of affairs. 
Hoover’s friends admit that he has 
moved with slow deliberation, but 
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PROSPERITY RETURNING 
But Pace Is Slow. 


Big Market Ahead? 


claim that once his elaborate fact- 
finding processes bear fruit he will 
impress the country by his construc- 
tive statesmanship. 

Somehow, although Herbert Hoov- 
er admittedly is the best-informed 
man businesswise who has ever oc- 
cupied the White House, his popu- 
larity in the realms of finance and 
business is limited. His prompt 
effort to stay the demoralization pre- 
cipitated by the stock panic won uni- 
versal approval; but even that has 
not made him much of an idol in the 
world of affairs. His endeavors to 
check armament-building have like- 
wise evoked widespread endorsement. 
But still the attitude towards the 
President is rather lukewarm. 


NE event of far-reaching im- 

portance impends, namely, the 
public flotation of the first install- 
ment of German reparation bonds. 
The stage has been dramatically set 
for their debut. The reduction of 
one-half of one per cent. in the offi- 
cial bank rate in Paris (to 2% per 
cent.), in London (to 3 per cent.) 
and in New York (to 3 per cent.), 
all in one day, came as a complete 
surprise. The effect was hardly 
what the sponsoring world bankers 
must have hoped for. Instead of 
arousing enthusiasm, the spectacular 
action incited misgivings concerning 
the response awaiting the war bonds. 
The public reasoned that apparently 
the leading international bankers 
deemed it necessary to go to extra- 
ordinary lengths in greasing the way 
for the new obligations. In New 
York the drastic bank cuts were 
greeted by a demonstration of ner- 
vousness in the stock market, where- 





as ordinarily a reduction in the re- 
discount rate evokes an exhibition of 
bullishness. 

In my opinion reparation bonds 
will not appeal strongly to the 
American public. The man in the 
street has had the notion drummed 
into him that American investors 
were to be used by scheming Euro- 
pean politicians as cat’s-paws to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. Also, 
he doesn’t want to mix up in United 
States squabbles over the spoils of 
war. Then, too, he feels that Ameri- 
can securities are good enough for 
him. 


F our leading bankers hope to dis- 

tribute many hundreds of millions 
of reparation bonds from time to 
time in this country, they had better 
give careful thought to launching a 
comprehensive process of education, 
aimed at small investors. 

Business recovery, which proved 
negligible during the first quarter, 
made a little more progress during 
April and there is fairly sound reason 
to believe that the trend this month 
and in following months will be in 
the right direction. For some time, 
however, the pace may be regarded 
as unpleasantly slow. The vital desid- 
eratum is that the trend be forward, 
and this seems reasonably well as- 
sured. 

Caution was sounded here that the 
stock market was going ahead too 
rapidly and that a setback would be 
logical before April ended. The mar- 
ket did become quite weak. 

My guess now is that the down- 
ward movement should not go much 
further and that when the recovery 
sets in it will go quite far. 
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“To save time is to lengthen life—” 


“ACCELERATION, rather than structural change, 1s the key to an 
understanding of our recent economic developments.” 


HE PLOD of the ox-cart. The jog 

trot of the horse and buggy. 
The rush of the high-powered motor 
car. The zoom of the airplane. 
Acceleration. Faster speed all the 
time. 

Speed and more speed in pro- 
duction, transportation, communica- 
tion, and as a result, more wealth, 
more happiness, and yes, more 
leisure for us all. 


Scientific research has been the 
pee of this faster, yet more 
eisurely, existence. At a steadily 


—FroM THE REPORT OF PRESIDENT 


increasing rate it is giving us hun- 
dreds of inventions and improve- 
ments which speed up work, save 
time and money, revolutionize life 
and labor in the modern age. 

Conceive how much time modern 
electric lighting has saved the 
American people—not to mention 
the billion dollars a year in lighting 
bills saved by the repeatedly im- 
proved efficiency of the Mazpa 
lamp. Think of the extraordinary 
democratization of entertainment 
and education made possible by the 
radio tube! 


oover’s CommMITTEE ON Recent Economic CHANGES 


Both these benefits to the public 
owe much to the steady flow of 
discovery and invention from 
General Electric laboratories. So do 
the x-ray and cathode-ray tubes, the 
calorizing of steel, A sm agen. 
welding, the generation of power 
for home and industry at steadily 
lower costs. 

The G-E monogram is a symbol 
of research. Every product bearing 
this monogram represents to-day 
and will represent to-morrow the 
highest standard of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 
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Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


British and German 

Dirigibles Compete in 

Trans-Atlantic Flights 

This Month. N. Y. Avia- 
tion Show 


HE latest of a series of successful 

T aviation expositions was the New 
York Aviation Show, which was 

held early in May at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Preliminary to the inside exhibit 
various contests in gliding were held at fly- 
ing fields on Long Island. The contests 
drew many distinguished entries from this 
country and abroad and prizes were award- 
ed for both distance and duration of flight. 
The aircraft show itself brought to- 
gether the greatest number of aeronautical 
leaders and celebrities ever assembled at one 
time in New York City. The Army and 
Navy forces participated in the exposition 
by a program of circus flights over the 
metropolitan area. In addition to these 
features and the actual aircraft show at 
Madison Square Garden, many interesting 
meetings, lectures and discussions were 
held under the sponsorship of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, under 
whose auspices the exposition was planned. 


ITH the opening of the Summer fly- 

ing season the dirigible is again 
coming into prominence in active aviation 
feats. The American dirigible Los Angeles 
has made numerous cruises in the Eastern 
section of the United States. Germany’s 
huge dirigible, the Graf Zeppelin, has held 
the center of the stage with its trial flights 
to various corners of the European Con- 
tinent. Great Britain’s giant ship, the 
R-100, appears ready to take the air in de- 
fending Great Britain’s aviation prestige. 
Much has been heard and rumored about 
the great British dirigible, but it has still 
to show itself in any long or difficult 
flights. 

Although the Graf Zeppelin has done 
more than the R-100, both ships are plan- 
ning round trips to the American Conti- 
nent during the present month. The R- 
100 has been delayed somewhat, but re- 
cent reports indicate that its Westward 
flight to Canada will take place around 
the end of May. The Graf Zeppelin is 
expected to start on May 18 for its flight 
from Germany to Brazil, S. A., and then 
up the coast to New York. 


(yo™ PARED with such attempts, 
American progress in dirigible build- 
ing appears moderate, but within the next 
couple of years this country will launch 
the two dirigibles now being constructed 
by the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation at 
Akron, Ohio. These two ships will be 
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larger than any other dirigibles in the 
world. 

Meanwhile, plans are going ahead for a 
trans-oceanic dirigible line between the 
United States and Europe and also be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and Honolulu. 
Negotiations appear to be looking for- 
ward to co-operation between American 
and German builders. The plans call for 
a fleet of four ships, the Graf Zeppelin, 
another German dirigible to be completed 
in 1931, and two new zeppelins to be com- 
pleted in this country and modeled after 
the two now being constructed at Akron. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Solar Eclipse and Radio 

Reception. Telephoning to 

Europe from a Train. More 
Manufactured Weather 


OR the first time in about five years 
the American continent was treated 
to an eclipse of the sun late last 

month. To be sure, it was not as good an 
eclipse as has been witnessed within re- 
cent years but it served to stir up con- 
siderable popular enthusiasm. In most of 
America the eclipse was only a partial 
one, and even in the narrow strip of ter- 
ritory where it was total that phenomena 
lasted only about two seconds. 


Throughout most of the country the 


. eclipse was full enough to cover many of 


the largest sun spots and one of the most 
interesting scientific sidelights is the claim 
by radio authorities that radio reception 
improved tremendously during the period 
when such magnetic sun spots were cov- 
ered. 


HERE have been various experiments 
in recent years with telephony from 
moving vehicles, especially trains, but the 
greatest success thus far was achieved 
around the first of the month by a train 
on the Canadian National Railways. The 
new device broadcasts a two-way telephone 
conversation between the speeding train 
and the telephone lines running alongside 
the railroad right-of-way. The conversa- 
tion is picked up by these wires and car- 
ried to central stations, where it is put 
on regular long-distance telephone routes. 
Calls were made clearly to a distance of 
500 miles and at a train speed of 85 miles 
an hour, and conversation was even at- 
tempted with Europe. 


HE electrical companies have been 
experimenting for many years at the 
gentle art of manufacturing weather to 
suit the individual or the majority. Prog- 
ress has been slow in wholesale weather 
conditions but Westinghouse Electric has 
announced construction of a new building 
which will be given over entirely to the 
manufacture of synthetic weather condi- 
tions for experimental purposes. Condi- 
tions ranging from those approaching the 
subzero of space outside the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, to the hottest, thickest and wettest 
air of the tropics, will be approximated. 
The laboratory, which will cost $1,700,- 
000, is the largest building ever to be built 
by arc welding, rearing its eleven stories 
into the air without the aid of rivets. 


HE “manufactured weather” section of 

the laboratory will be several stories 
high, and will be entirely without windows. 
The “weather” will be used to approximate 
conditions which may be encountered by 
electrical and radio apparatus. 

As soon as the new laboratory is finished 
Westinghouse scientists gwill begin their 
experiments with the maffffacture of syn- 
thetic weather. They hat@@progressed to 
a point where it is merely“a matter of the 
necessary equipment and proper facilities. 

Westinghouse is also building a four- 
story $500,000 addition to its research de- 
partment by the arc welding process. Men 
at work with delicate machines and meters 
—so delicate that a person stepping across 
the floor will make their needles vibrate 
wildly—were not even interrupted by the 
construction work, officials said. 
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‘*UCCESSFUL tests of the new rocket- 

driven tailless plane of the sweepback 
type were made by the well-known glider 
and airplane constructor, Gotfried Espen- 
laub, at the Lohausen Duesseldorf flying 
field in Germany, last month. 

The rockets used in the plane each 
burned six seconds. The craft attained 
a speed of about fifty-six miles an hour. 
The plane will be transported to Weser- 
muende, where the tests will be continued 
under the supervision of Dr. Sander, a 
rocket specialist. 


PRICES 


Commodities in Secondary 
Reaction. Steel Prices Sag 
But Oil Holds Firm 


4 1 HE recovery in general commodity 
prices which was under way for 
about six weeks has more recently 

given way to somewhat of a secondary 
reaction. In general the most important 
commodity prices are still well above the 
low points recorded early in March, but 
are also considerably below the highest 
prices reached on the recovery around 
the close of April. 

The monthly indexes are as usual some- 
what behind the picture, but they indicate 
continued declines and in most cases the 
monthly figures stand at the lowest levels 
seen in many years. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Previ- Previ- 
Latest ous ous 
Dun’s Index ........ 177.736 179.294 189.036 
Bradstreet’s ........ 11.1833 11.2235 12.869 
Bureau of Labor.... 90.8 92.1 97.5 


The weekly indexes have again begun 
to decline after their March recovery and 
are back near their lowest levels in recent 
years. The Irving Fisher weekly index 
number of 200 representative commodities 
has fallen back rapidly and has set a new 
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low record not only for the present year 
but for about eight years. Based on the 
1926 average price as 100, the lates 
weekly index number is around 90, com. 
pared with 91.5 around the close of April 
with a high for the year at 93.7 and with 
a high for last year at 92.2. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


i ee 0 ee $1,084 $1094 $1.18 
COS FIT cicccswesces 82% 8534 94 
Ce 40% 444% 463 
Cotton, Mid July...... 16.50 16.21 19's0 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio...... 0934, 10% 17% 
ee Oo ae .0490 0490 .0490 
ee Cees: 5.85 6.05 6.10 
Beef, Family .......... 27.00 27.50 32.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila........ 22.26 22.26 22.26 
BME), Gishsdwacwassaeasn 5.5 5.50 7.00 
Steel, Pittsburgh 33.00 34.00 36.00 
Copper eececceesceeee 14.00 14.00 18.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 4.75 4.88 6.55 
or 33.87 36.38 43.75 
Rubber, July ......... 14.66 15.54 19.70 
Crude Oil, Mid Cont.. 1.18% 1.18% 1.11 
MEME? Sp ccs acscccesls 143 -133 7 


‘TH grain market has pointed the way 
for the general commodity trend, but 
the individual grains have not acted quite 
as a unit. Wheat has been under the great- 
est pressure on reports of high carry-over 
and the large world crop to come. Prices 
for most of the future options in the 
wheat market are down anywhere from 
3 to 5 cents per bushel below the end of 
April and several of the near months have 
gotten down to new low records for the 
present crop. 

In the case of corn, oats, rye and the 
lesser grains, declines have been a little 
more moderate and these classifications 
are still slightly above the low levels of 
late in March. 


OTTON has been one of the most 
notable exceptions in the general re- 
action around the beginning of May. There 
have been days of irregularity and weak- 
ness, but in general this important com- 
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A MODERN IDEA MADE POSSIBLE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Many progressive hotels now fill their walls 
with music—yours to enjoy by simply switching 
on the loud speaker in your room. 

Western Electric Public Address System en- 
ables a single orchestra to be heard in every room 
desired. And the same system—hooked up with 
a radio receiver or with the Western Electric 
Music Reproducer — distributes through the 
building broadcast programs or music from 
phonograph records. 





In large meeting rooms this Public Address 
equipment makes all seats good. Even though you 
sit in the last row you hear every word as clearly 
as though up front. Schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, amusement parks and airports are using 
this system to widen the range of hearing. 

This equipment, in refinement of workmanship, 
tonal quality and reliability, reflects the experi- 
ence gained by Western Electric in 50 years of 
telephone making. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR ELECTRIC Company 


MADE" 

BY THE MAKERS 
OF YOUR 

TELEPHONE 
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Standard 
Stamp Affixers 








Apply stamps to 
your mail five 
times faster than 
by hand—neatly, 
securelyandwith - 
out waste. Models 
with or without 
counter. 












































WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
_ INFORMATION 
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FAST = CLEAN - CONVENIENT 
Standard Rotary Duplicator 


Radically Different 
Gelatin Duplicator 


Over 200 copies from one original 

Gives perfect registration 

50 to 60 copies a minute 

Uses Bond paper— coated not 
required 


Delivers copies flat—not curled 


When you have seen the speed with which the new Standard 
Rotary Duplicator produces copies—the Clear sharpness of its 
work—the easy simplicity of its rotary operation—then you, too, 
will decide to cut the time and cost of your duplicating, and have 
the superior quality work of a new Standard. 


Standard 
Envelope Sealers 


are available in five hand and 
motor-operated models, . to 
seal from a few letters up to 
many thousands daily — 
quickly and efficiently. Pos- 
itive sealing at low cost. 





Handard 


Mailing Machines Company 


Everett, Mass. 










































































Two Rector Street 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization 


those desiring 


information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York, 
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modity has run against the trend and has 
been firm to strong for the past month, 
The cotton market has been strengtheneg 
by unfavorable growing conditions in the 
United States as well as by indication that 
speculative short-selling was overdone. In 
any case, buying has been good and the 
near-term options show advances of any. 
where from $1 to $2 per bale over quota- 
tions current near the close of April. 

Elsewhere in the commodity market the 
price trend is somewhat mixed and irregy. 
lar, but the general tendency seems still to 
be down. The metal markets continue 
weak. There have been evidences of grad- 
ual weakening in the steel price structure 
for several months, and most of the large 
sellers have already reduced their prices 
on some of the more important grades. 


f ipenee miscellaneous metals continue to 

react. The wide reduction in copper 
prices around the close of April does not 
seem to have stimulated buying as much as 
was first reported, and there are rumors 
that still further reductions may be forced 
within the next month or so in order to 
move stocks. 

The petroleum classification is holding 
up as well as any of the individual groups 
both for crude petroleum and refined prod- 
ucts. Crude oil prices are generally firm 
and rising throughout most of the impor- 
tant producing districts, while gasoline 
prices have also been advanced from 1 to 
2 cents a gallon in many sections of the 
country during recent weeks. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


U. S., Britain, France Re- 
duce Discount Rates 
Again. N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change Opens Cali Market 


HERE has been practically no 

change in the general credit situa- 

tion during the past fortnight.‘ As 
a matter of record, there has been no par- 
ticular change since the early part of 
April. However, just as the general tone 
was tending somewhat firmer around the 
middle of April, so the tendency was 
toward easier money around the close of 
April and the beginning of May. 

The most signal factor in this country 
was another reduction in the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank rediscount rate, 
from 3%4 to 3 per cent., the lowest rate on 
record except for the equal rate from 
August, 1924, to February, 1925. 

In London the Bank of England has 
reduced its discount rate again from 3 1-2 
to 3 per cent., while the Bank of France 
has dropped its rate from 3 to 2 1-2 per 
cent., the lowest rate in the world and the 
lowest in about seven years. 


2 Wks. Year 


Ruling Ago zo 
ce 34% 3%4% 15% 
50-90 day time.......... 334 3 8% 
Commercial paper ....... 4 4 8 
New York rediscount.... 3 3% 5 


The tendency in brokers’ loans continues 
to be generally upward. As a matter of 
fact, the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
compilation gained over $400,000,000 dur- 
ing the month of April and thus far in 
1930 there have been only about four 
weeks which showed even small declines 
in the total of this series. 
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HE latest report of the Federal Re- 
i serve Bank of New York shows 
total loans to brokers at $4,274,000,000. 
This is a gain of nearly $60,000,000 in a 
single week and shows an increase of not 
so very far from $1,000,000,000 since the 
low point of last December. Despite this 
advance, the latest figures are still about 
$2,500,000,000 below the high point set 
up at the beginning of last October. The 
latest report was expected to show a 
decline due largely to new liquidation in 
the stock market, but the totals are still 
not so very far from the highest thus far 
in 1930. 

The gold movement continues compara- 
tively light and what movement is appar- 
ent seems still to be toward the side of im- 
ports into the United States. Net im- 
ports for April, at $40,000,000, did not 
quite come up to the $55,000,000 import 
balance shown during the month of March. 


HROUGHOUT most of American 

financial history the New York Stock 
Exchange has been the official seat of the 
American call money market. There 
is no indication that the status will be 
changed, but it is worthy of note that 
another smaller, but official call money 
market has been instituted by the New 
York Curb Exchange. The latter organi- 
zation has established a money desk simi- 
lar to that of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. . 

Practically the same list of about twen- 
ty New York banks are supplying funds 
for the Curb money market as supply the 
call money on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It is planned that the call money 
market of the New York Curb Exchange 
will maintain interest rates approximately 
1-2 per cent. higher than those officially 
quoted on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
are still running behind the same period 
of last. year, but have made some notable 
recovery in the past month. The latest 
weekly returns from the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts show a decline of be- 
tween $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 
from the same period of last year com- 
pared with declines of $4,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000 éarlier in 1930. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


_ District 1930 1929 
New... York. .2.<.issee $8,275,120,000 $10,510,109,000 
pe RE es 241,000 384,000 
Philadelphia ......... ,700,000 658,306,000 
Cleveland icicle 683,478,000 796,772,000 
On” Pere 286,698,000 297,027 ,000 
AtIAMtA cc ceesceree 257,403,000 296,979,000 
CTICABOsoscccesces 1,580,234,000 1,593,916,000 . 
CS ae 292,748,000 311,114,000 
Minneapolis ......... 177,287,000 179,387,000 
Benen Gite «......0 319,886,000 344,489,000 
WT na Goa cwke cine 176,326,000 202,779,000 
San Francisco ...... 797,382,000 820,958,000 





EAU. . snncarensees $13,938,503,000 $16,642,220,000 


RAILROADS 


Net Income Shows Largest 

Decline in Years But Car- 

Loadings Begin Seasonal 
Recovery 


HE individual reports of Class 1 
railroads are currently being issued. 
It will be some time before the final 
returns for all of the Class 1 systems are 
in, but it is not too early to forecast that 
March figures for net railway operating in- 





Why his salesmen 
Delivered 


How Autopoints helped 
A. B. Racht, of Holland 
Furnace Company, pro- 
duce $20,000 in orders 
in 24-hour sales contest 





a A ills ly 


Ks | Sage! man that phones me 
by midnight tonight—Har- 
rison 1255—saying that - closed 
a heating plant sale today will re- 
ceive a Mystery Prize from yours 
truly—a prize that you will lon 
cherish, because you came throu: E 
at the zero hour. You deliver 


This was the challenge which 
A. B. Racht, Chicago- Milwaukee 
division manager of the Holland 
Furnace Company, fired out to his 
branches one night in the height 


of his selling season. 


An Autopoint idea 


An Autopoint representative had 
suggested the deals idea of a “‘mys- 
tery prize” to Mr. Racht. It is one 
of many tested selling schemes 
which Autopoint is con- 

stantly recommending to 
sales managers who are after 
new ways to get business, 


Mr. Racht worked out a 
unique one-day sales drive, to 
take place on the last day of 
the month, to tie up with the 
Autopoint idea. 

$20,000 in orders 
Was the drive a success? Here’s the 
result: Mr. Racht “logged” each call 
all that day and night. At 10 min- 
utes past midnight he quit. There 


were 57 heating plant orders. ..some 


i kd 
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3 Big Features 































A, B. Racht 


% $20,000 in orders . .. on his log... 
4 double what he had been accustomed 
G  tocall a day’s business! Needless to 
y say, his month broke the record. 
4 Each in a gift box 
& =The‘‘mystery prize” was a beautiful 
8 Autopoint Pencil imprinted with 
» the name Holland Furnace Com- 
9 pany and in a handsome gift box 
supplied by us. Perhaps there is an 
a idea here which you can use. 
Some of our customers 
E use Autopoints as prizes. 
Others to“carry their story 
all theway down theline,” 
to reach the “non-read- 
ers.” Wearecertain there 
is one way in which 
Autopoint Pencils can help 


you. Let us help you find it. 
A complimentary pencil 


To show you just what an Auto- 
int is, and why users prefer it, 
we'd like to send you a complimentary 
ncil imprinted with your company name. 
ere is no obligation whatsoever in this 
offer. Give us your company name and 
address, your executive title, and attach 
coupon to your business card and letter- 
head, please. ° 


Attach business card or letterhead ~— Foy 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY _ Executives 





come will show one of the largest declines 


1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago Only 
Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 





1 Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 
ing to go wrong. No repairs. 














2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, Prices, etc. 
I Rs Ee Ra NK SNR OEE eC ON 
3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
Sa iticattiginda-eiesaeosheeihvieteleectaii 
The “Better Pencil” B Made of Bakelite TI a miten nnn iconsornerscimansnacennscriongiiiblamamapilianl 
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Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected ; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON . .. SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY . . . SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER... BUFFALO 
TORONTO... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO. ..COLUMBUS 
DAYTON . .. CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT 
CoO., INC. 
Home Office, 470 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY 


President and General Manager 





Father of Tree Surgery 
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| TREE SURGERY 
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from the previous year which has been wit- 
nessed since earnings began their rapid 
decline late last year. 

Practically every individual statement 
thus far issued for March, 1930, shows 
earnings considerably below the same 
month of 1929. The most optimistic guess 
on what the final figures for Class 1 roads 
will show might be around $65,000,000, but 
there is also a good possibility that the 
figures will be nearer $60,000,000. 


UCH a final return -would compare 

with $97,466,000 reported as_ net 
railway operating income for all roads in 
March of last year. Indications are that 
March, 1930, figures will show only a 
small gain over the $59,000,000 profit 
reported by all systems for February, 1930, 
and will show a decline of nearly 40 per 
cent. from March of the previous year. 


RAIL RECEIPTS STILL DECLINING 


(CENTS INCOME PER PASSENGER MILE ) 
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It is only fair to observe that March, 
1929, showed one of the highest figures 
for that month in the record of American 
railroads, but it is also only fair to state 
that March of this year will show the low- 
est net income for that month in about 
eight years. 

Freight car loadings have been tending 
moderately upward, but this is merely a 
usual seasonal movement and current fig- 
ures are still running considerably behind 
last year. The latest week shows revenue 
freight car loadings at around 915,000 
cars, or a new high thus far in 1930. De- 


spite this seasonal high, however, the lat-° 


est figures are still between 50,000 and 
60,000 cars per week below the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

It is worthy of note, however, that for 
a short time around the beginning of 
April, the 1930 figures were practically 
even with the corresponding weeks of 1928. 
Later in April of that year car loadings 
turned upward sharply and it is doubtful 
if the Spring increase this year will be 
quite as rapid as that of two years ago. 


HE latest weekly reports on car load- 

ings show declines in practically all 
of the individual classifications. The larg- 
est recessions are shown in miscellaneous 
freight, forest products, cre and coke. The 
only exception to the general trend is 
found in grain and grain products, where 
recent weeks have shown moderate ad- 
vance over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Total loadings of revenue freight on 
all Class 1 systems thus far in 1930 have 
been 13,100,000 cars or a decline of ap- 
proximately 7 per cent. from the 14,100,- 
000 cars loaded in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. The same tabulation for 
1930 shows a decline of a little over 4 per 
cent. from 1928. 
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The new, dollar size 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


are a convenience for strangers 
among strangers. They are neat, 
compact, and slip into an inside 
pocket like a card-case. Universally 
spendable, they insure your money 
against theft or loss and introduce 
you to the Helpful Hand of Amer- 
ican Express Service. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75c for 
each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 
Banks, American Express and Rail- 
way Express Agency offices. 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world 
the American Express 

Travel Department 








onvenience routes and pleasure 
routes...arethe Da&Csteamer 
lines, spanning the Great Lakes. 
Whether yours is a business trip, or 


a vacation trip, or a combination of 
th ... you'll appreciate the club- 


like luxuries, the clock-like depend- 
ability, and the unusually low fares 
which have made thousands of D&C 
travelers ‘‘year-after-year-regulars.” 





DAILY SERVICE I1WAY R.T. 
Detroit-Buffalo $5 $10 
Detroit-Cleveland $3 $ 5.50 
3 SAILINGS WEEKLY, beg. June 26 
Fares include meals = berth . 
Detroit-Chicago 31 $52.5) 
Detroit- ac Is. $15 $26.50 
Chicago-Mackinac Is. $16 $27.50 
Tickets, reservations from any authorized 
tourist agency 


Liberal stop-overs. Autos carried. Send 
today for illustrated ‘Vacation Days.” 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


e E, H. McCracken, P. T. M. 
12 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 
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COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Prices Aided by 

Threatened Drought in 

Southwest. World Wheat 
Acreage Lower 


NE of the most important factors 
QO) accounting for firmness in the cot- 

ton market has been the unfavor- 
able weather conditions throughout many 
of the Southern States. The complaint 
from most of the growing sections is a 
considerable lack of moisture. Texas goes 
so far as to describe its weather conditions 
as a prolonged drought and many of the 
other growing states will register similar 
conditions unless they receive early rain- 
fall. 

The Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued its revised report on 1930 wheat acre- 
age throughout the world. With returns 
from a total of sixteen countries, the area 
sown to wheat is now estimated at 132,- 
742,000 acres compared with 133,247,000 
acres in the same countries during 1929. 
The decline thus far reported is, therefore, 
comparatively small so far as acreage is 
concerned and has not had so much in- 
fluence on the wheat market as the large 
carry-over which is anticipated from last 
year’s crop. 


N offsetting factor to the lower world 

acreage is the generally good condi- 
tion of the various crops throughout the 
world. Most of the reports from abroad 
indicate considerably better conditions in 
the early wheat crop than was reported at 
the same time in 1929, 


bh _ | 




















17 H PERCENTAGE of 
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The Department of Agriculture also re- 
ports that acreage sown to rye throughout 
Europe for the present year will be ap- 
proximately the same as last year. In 
eight Continental countries the reported 
area for rye is 21,868,000 acres or prac- 
tically the same figures as were reported 
by the same countries for 1929 acreage. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Irregular But 

Totals Are Still Below 

Last Year. Cuban Sugar 
Production 


Pp ETROLEUM—tThe report of weekly 
figures on petroleum production in the 
United States continues irregular. Follow- 
ing the long and rather definite decline 
which was in progress during the second 
half of 1929 and early in 1930, there ‘has 
been a slight tendency toward recovery. 
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ne 7 type or mag- 


porations may be employed to 
meet specific needs. 


Organization 
Financing Operating 
Design—Construction 

Reports—Appraisals 

Underwriting 

Distribution of Securities 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET, INCORPORATED 
STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER ASSOCIATES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER INVESTING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
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Money 


. Cannot Buy 
"Active Comfort” 


in any other shoe 





pay what you will, you can’t get 
“Active Comfort” in any shoe but 
Arch Preserver. 

For “Active Comfort” is much more 
than perfect fit. It is vigorous foot health 
produced only by the exclusive patent- 
ed features of the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

Nerves, muscles and _ blood-vessels 
enjoy barefoot freedom on the Arch 
Preserver flat inner sole. 

The natural springiness of the step 
is stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- 
server metatarsal support. 

The long arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 

These and other exclusive features 
are found only in the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. They cannot be duplicated be- 
cause they are patented. Distinguished 
styles and choicest materials in Custom 
Grade, $12.50 and up. Other grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. F-130, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the a Shoe, $8.50 up 


Wright i oe 


RESERVER 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 














Thus far, however, the recovery has 
not gone beyond normal proportions and 
weekly figures are still well below the same 
period of last year. 

The American Petroleum Institute re- 
ports daily average crude oil production 
throughout the United States at approxi- 
mately 2,509,000 barrels in its latest re- 
port. This figure shows a small gain of 
about 30,000 barrels per day over the pre- 
vious week but is still about 70,000 bar- 
rels per day below the same week in 1929. 


WORLD LEAD PRODUCTION RECOVERS 
(THOUSANDS OF TONS PER MONTH) 
165 
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Gasoline stocks of domestic refineries are 
reported at around 53,000,000 barrels at 
the close of April. There was a slight 
increase toward the end of the month but 
not enough to offset previous declines and 
the tendency of the weekly reports has 


been satisfactorily downward. 


UGAR—Latest reports by the Cuban 

Department of Agriculture estimate 
production of sugar in Cuba at 3,910,000 
long tons through April 15, 1930. This 
figure is just a little short of 27,000,000 
sacks of sugar. The grinding season is 
still on in Cuba, but will soon be coming 
to an end and quite a number of the cen- 
trals have already completed their crop. 


WASHINGTON 
Capital Satisfied with Bat- 
tleship Holiday Plans. 
Tariff Bill Comes Through 

Badly Mutilated 
White House offices, burned out 
last Christmas Eve, has gone al- 
most unnoticed in the hum of excitement 
over the two chief topics of the day, the 

Naval Disarmament pact, and the tariff 

bill. 

Secretary of State Stimson and other 
authorities feel well satisfied with the re- 
sults of the London conference, estimating 
that Japan, Great Britain and the United 
States will save nearly 800,000 tons of bat- 
tleship construction between now and 1936, 


the end of the battleship holiday period 
agreed upon by the three nations. 


HE President’s official return to his 


HE differences between the House and | 


Senate on the tariff bill have been 
pretty well ironed out in conference, but 
there still are plenty of fighting clauses, 
including the debenture features, cement 
and sugar duties, etc. 

Indications are for compromise on most 
of the disputed points but it is still doubt- 
ful if the President will sign the com- 
pleted bill unless the debenture feature is 
dropped. 

Many members of Congress are hoping 
for adjournment before June 15, to allow 
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pHEAT 
HUMID 


‘Both can NOW be 
controlled as you wish 


for a manufacturing process or for 
comfort, in a small, as well as a large 
installation, and at reasonable cost. 





Air conditioning, the art of mak- 
ing the climate within a building 
independent of the climatic changes 
without, has long been successfully 
practiced by the air engineer. 


But it has required bulky, expen- 
sive apparatus, specially constructed 
at great cost. 


Now air conditioning is done bet- 
ter and less expensively with Niagara 
Air Conditioners, complete, stand- 
ard air conditioning units. 


If you manufacture, use of store 
hygroscopic materials, or employ 
people to work under conditions of 
discomfort, it will be profitable for 
you to install Niagara Air Condi- 
tioners. 


Niagara Air Conditioners will 
clean and warm, or cool, or moisten 
or dry the air you use, dependably. 


This Niagara Air 
Conditioner works 
in the experimen- 
tal laboratory of a 
great electric com- 
pany, making climatic 
changes to » so that 
scientists may observe 
their effects. It will also 


prevent climatic 
changes, keepi 
temperature 
moisture content 
uniform day or 
oe. summer or winter. 
ara Air Conditioners 
~ e in 6 sizes 
used singly or in besnsaisa. 





NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


General Sales Office 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Offices and ‘Representatives 
673 oat St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 3 Ayer St., Andover 
Mass.; Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland, Ohio; 1657 
Monat p icago, lil; La Fayette Buil 
Pkeiciohta. — 4 Smithfield Street, Pi 
943 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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them to prepare for Fall primary cam- 
paigning. This would necessarily leave a 
good bit of work undone and there are 
others who anticipate a session throughout 
the Summer, especially if such problems 
as railroad legislation, utility investigation 
and Hoover law enforcement are to be 


disposed of. 


SHIPPING 


Shipping Situation Irreg- 
ular. Freight Market Dull 
But Building Continues 


condition of the shipping world are 

considerably at odds, except that most 
authorities are willing to admit that the 
freight tonnage situation is not as good as 
it might be. 

From London come reports that the 
ocean freight market is at the lowest ebb 
witnessed since 1921, with practically no 
rays of hope on the horizon for any great 
recovery in the near future. The freight 
index number at London has dropped to 
around 18, which is the lowest in its his- 
tory of ten years. 


[ ‘vciin of attitudes toward the 


O N the other hand, actual building of 
ships continues to gain headway and 
there has been an almost continuous recov- 
ery in world-wide shipbuilding for the past 
two years. The demand for new vessels 
appears to come mainly from the large 
trans-oceanic passenger lines, however, and 
not so many freighters are being built. 
And the passenger liners, largely subsi- 
dized by home Governments, are being 
constructed merely to keep up with the 
times and to renew antiquated equipment. 


UBSTITUTION of a 24-hour inspec- 

tion service at the Quarantine station 
at New York for the present sunrise to 
sunset period is strongly recommended 
in an exhaustive report prepared by the 
Port of New York Authority with the 
co-operation of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The report also recommends equaliza- 


tion of quarantine charges at the various | 


ports and shows that the average pratique 
and special quarantine service charges 
such as fumigation and detention of pas- 
sengers and seamen were $42.86 per vessel 
at New York, as compared with $24.03 
at all other United States ports. 

Under the national schedule a flat rate 
of 12c per 1,000 cubic feet of space is 
charged for all fumigations. The New 
York schedule provides a charge of 25c 
per 1,000 cubic feet of hold, with addi- 
tional charges for individual staterooms, 
cabins, berths, etc. 


HE maximum pratique fee in the 

New York schedule is $10 and ap- 
plies against all vessels exceeding 500 
gross tons. The national schedule of 
pratique fees is based on the net tonnage 
and ranges from $5 for vessels under 500 
net tons, $10 for vessels over 500 net tons 
and less than 5,000 net tons, and $15 for 
vessels exceeding 5,000 net tons. 

For the twelve months ending June 30 
last, 4,813 vessels were given pratique at 
the New York Quarantine Station and 
1,222,189 passengers and seamen were in- 
spected. 








AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


FLOWERS i your 


ception pf half 
prestige OU your Sane. 
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6,000 


Institutions and Banks 
have invested 


UBLIC utility investments 
form nearly % of all bonds 
and stocks held by 52 of the 
largest life insurance companies. 
6,040 institutions, insurance 
companies and banks have se- 
lected Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company securities. 
Associated Class A Stock, 
yielding a return over 8%, is at 
an attractive price level. 


Write for Circular E-32 


Public Utility sana Corp. 


61 Broadway 








—— JOHN HANCOCK oe 
What are You doing 


about 
Group Insurance? 


Topay more than 
6 Million lives are protected by 
approximately 9 Billion dollars 
in Group Insurance, the greater 
part of which is based on the co- 
Operative effort and cost-sharing 
of employers and employees. 
This is real codperation in 
a practical way. Employers of 
industry who are interested in 
this subject will want to read our 
booklet, “Management, Men 
and Motives.” May we send 
you a copy? 














Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


| OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














——-Over Sixty-seven Years in Business 
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Are You 
Responsible for 


PROFITS? 


Here’s a handbook 
sure to be a_ help — that 
may be a LIFE-SAVER! 


The point of vanishing profits! 
A nightmare to many an execu- 
tive in these days! Have you 
got your business under the 
rigid control that means protec- 
tion? Not one man in ten has! 
The crying need of business’ to- 
day is scientific control of all 
those costs and ratios that de- 
termine profits. Walter Rauten- 
strauch of Columbia, a nationally 
recognized authority on modern 
methods of business manage- 
ment, has just completed a book 
that meets this need. He ex- 
plains clearly and in_ practical 
detail the methods of analysis 
and control which are essential 
to safety and profit at any time 

but expecially under conditions 
existing today. 















The 
SUCCESSFUL 
CONTROL 
OF PROFITS 


by 
WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 
Professor of Industrial Engineering 
Columbia University 


The kind of book that the practical man 
seizes upon as a tool in his work for it is 
a volume of hard facts, figures, and charts. 
It shows how to analyze every phase of a 
business, to know the exact truth about it, 
extend scientific control to every operation, 
set up the ratios that mean healthy condi- 
tion, discover the weak spots before they 
are dangerous, apply methods of exact 
management in place of the hopeless rule 
of thumb, remove the guess work that is 
always costly and frequently fatal. Finance, 
production, selling, administration, are all 
woven into a definite, practical, scientific 
system of executive control. 


THE “BREAK-EVEN CHART” 


—the point above which lies the field of 
profit—is one of the valuable tools which 
this volume supplies. 3 Dickerman, 
President, American Locomotive Company, 
says, “His graphic processes, and particu- 
larly his Break-Even Chart are signifi- 
cantly interesting in their originality. In 
simple, lucid style he analyzes the basis 
of true costs and builds therefrom a com- 
prehensive system of cost control, including 
methods of budgeting which is altogether 
admirable.” 


Calvin Coolidge says: 

“T have found the work of Walter Rauten- 
strauch an important and interesting con- 
tribution to the study of the economic 
forces that are molding modern business.” 
At Bookstores—Or Get It for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 








120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Send me a copy of “Successful Control of 
Profits.” 
OT enclose $3.00. 
0 Send for examination. Within five days I 
will either remit $3.00 or return the book. | 


POCO A TOCLE TS DETTORI 
| NR ik s Soesn inden acankeien ck 5-15-36 | 











Yesterday a Stunt— 
Today an Industry— 


TOMORROW 


The New Era of Aviation May 
Revolutionize All Business! 


Are YOU Going To PROFIT by the 
Change or Find Yourself STRANDED? 


Last year nearly 2000 American concerns produced approximately one-hundred million dollars worth 
of flying machines and equipment! 100,000 student pilots applied for flying permits and over 400 
commercial airports were in operation! Over 40,000 passengers used our air-lines and more than 
6,000,000 pounds of mail, freight, and express were carried! In the heart of New York’s com- 
mercial center, plans for the tallest building in the world provided for a mooring mast for dirigibles— 
symbol of an amazing future! 





Be Prepared for “The Flying Age’’ 


No man in business, whether an executive or a beginner, can afford to ignore the changes fore- 
shadowed by aviation’s amazing activity. Business is rapidly adapting itself to the new era, in 
methods of transportation, in selling, in advertising, in expansion of territory. Old positions are 
being vacated, and new ones being created. You owe it to yourself, regardless of your present 
position, to be armed for the future with facts! 


AVIATION’S PLACE 
in Tomorrow’s BUSINESS 


By Earl Reeves 


In gathering material for this book Mr. Reeves interviewed such leaders of the aviation 
Sherman Fairchild, C. M. Keys, A. H. C. Fokker, Frederick Rentschler and W 
as the progressive leaders of the world of commerce. 
aviation in business is told here. 


industry as 
r . E. Boeing, as well 
What they have to say about the future of 


What You, As Business Man or Employed, 
Should Know About Aviation 


Some of the vital topics this book discusses are: Aviation Becomes An Industry; When Lindbergh 
Awakened Us; The Airplane’s First “Job”; Building the Air Mail; Lessons of the Model Air Line; 
How the Air Mail Serves Business; What the Ford “Laboratory” Teaches; The Empire Builders 
and Their Realms; Forming a Vertical Trust; A Master Builder Looks Ahead; Not Money, nor 
Machines—But Men; Shrinking the Western Hemisphere; Spanning the Continent; The New 
Night Express; Nine-tenths on the Ground; Battling Transport Costs Downward; Underwriting 
the Risk; Jobs in Aviation; Assembly Lines and Sales Organizations; The “Big Ship”; Aviation’s 
Importance to Business. 


A valuable 100 page Appendix is included which contains a trade directory and much useful data 
on aviation. 


Price: $3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
or Direct from the Publishers 


ee 


| 3B..C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me “Aviation’s Place in Tomorrow’s Business.” 


- I will remit $3.50 within five days or return the book to you. 
[] I enclose $3.50. 
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It is estimated that twenty-four hour 
service at the port of New York would 
increase the cost from $345,000 to $385,000 
If extended to all ports of the United 
States the cost would increase from $1,- 
600,000 to $2,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Bank Gets 
Under Way. German Reve- 
nues Drop. Italy Votes 
Bigger Navy 
) I. S—The Bank for International 
B. Settlements is slowly getting under 
way at Basle, Switzerland. The Board 
of Directors has held its initial series of 
meetings and has elected, as previously 
planned, Mr. Gates W. McGarrah as its 
president. German demands for greater 
representation in the affairs of the bank 
have been at least partially met by electing 
Herr Huelse as the deputy general man- 
ager of the new institution. Herr Huelse 
is now a director of the Reichsbank. 


FRENCH PRICES ALSO LOWER 
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ERMANY—tThe general situation in 
Germany continues rather unsatis- 

factory, with declining interest rates fore- 

casting recovery in business at some fu- 
ture date but with little signs of it now. 

Trade reports are generally lower, com- 

modity prices are on the decline and au- 

thorities see no upturn of any proportions 
until late in the Summer, at the earliest. 

Meanwhile, receipts of taxation during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, are 
reported at only a little over nine billion 

Reichsmarks, approximately 70,600,000 be- 

low the earlier estimates. 


TALY—The Cabinet Council has de- 

cided to lay down in the year 1930 
warships totaling 42,900 tons and costing 
about $40,000,000. The decision followed 
only a week after the launching of five 
new units of the Italian fleet, totaling 
more than 30,000 tons. 

The action was taken by the Cabinet 
Council after listening to a lengthy re- 
view of the European naval situation made 
by the Minister of the Navy, Admiral 
Sirianni, who was a delegate to the Lon- 
don naval conference. 


HE new ships whose construction was 

decided on are one 10,000-ton cruiser, 
which will be named Pola, two 5,100-ton 
flotilla leaders, four destroyers of 1,240 
tons each and twenty-two submarines. The 
submarines will be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: Four of the Balilla type 
of 1,390 tons, six of 810 tons and twelve 
of 610 tons. 











Iron FIREMAN 


announees 15 Bulletins 


on Automatic Coal Firing 


Iron Fireman achieves 4 big results: (1) Cuts 
fuel costs (users’ savings average more than 30 
ad cent). (2) Saves labor costs over hand 

ing. (3) Automatically maintains steady, 
even heat or pressure. (4) Prevents smoke. 





Iron Fireman non-agitated forced underfiring now used by 


practically every type of industry, building or residence 


Hon meeman announces a series of special 
bulletins on automatic coal firing which will be 
mailed free upon request. These bulletins explain 
the application of Iron Fireman non-agitated 
forced underfiring; describe its operation and cite 
examples of Iron Fireman performance in these 
particular types of installations: 


1. Apartments and Hotels 

. Churches 

. Club and Lodge Buildings 

. Dairies and Ice Cream Plants 
. Garages and Hangars 

. Government Buildings 

. Greenhouses 

. Homes 

. Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
. Laundries and Dry Cleaners 
. Manufacturing Plants 

. Office and Store Buildings 

. Parochial Schools 
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14. Schools and Colleges 
15. Theatres and Auditoriums 

Iron Fireman delivers greatly improved 
heating service in almost every conceivable type 
of firing job. Iron Fireman burns smaller sizes 
of coal, which are far cheaper. It also burns less 
coal. Iron Fireman, through its principle of non- 
agitated forced underfiring, feeds coal to the fire 
at exactly the same speed as the fire consumes 
it. There is no agitation, no smoke—a clear, 
bright flame—and a firebox temperature 500 to 
1000 degrees hotter than hand firing. Users’ 
figures, supplied by them, show average annual 
fuel bill savings in excess of 30 per cent. 

Write direct to the Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Portland, Oregon. Branches in 
Cleveland - St. Louis - Chicago - New York. 
Dealers in principal cities throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


© 1930 Fm co. 


IrRon FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC 


... the machine 


that made coal 
an automatic fuel 


COAL 


BURNER 




















Continuously effective day and nigh? is 
the combination of clear-cut raised glass 
letters and brilliant neon tube. 


CREATE 
PRESTIGE 


To Gain Extra 
Earnings 


The mark of a modern business 
. . . making progress .. . is a pres- 
tige-building electric sign out in front. 

Every Flexlume is designed and built 
to reflect . . . by day as well as by 
night . . . the quality of merchandise 
and service of the business it makes 
prominent for blocks up and down the 
street. Thousands of Flexlume owners 
profit daily because of this policy . . 
one concern® recently closed a $6500.00 
order “solely on the quality impression 
of its Flexlume electric.” 

You, too, can expect new earnings 
from a Flexlume day-and-night elec- 
tric. Whether you prefer the brilliance 
and color of neon tube . . . clear-cut 
raised glass letters, illuminated from 

within . . . flashing, spectacular ex- 
posed lamps . .. Or modern combina- 
tions—you will find Flexlume values 
greater. Méillion-dollar financial re- 
sponsibility assures dependable service. 

Talk over your electric sign needs 
with a trained Flexlume representative 
in your city; or write us to submit, 
without obligation, color sketch of an 
electric to fit vour exact needs. FLEx- 
LUME CorPorATION, 1092 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

*The American Oil Company, refin- 


ers of Penn Drake gas and oil, 
writes: “Two men were here to see 


competitors of ours. They had never 
heard of Penn Drake but were so 
impressed by our Flexlume sign that 
they came to us instead.” 


FLEXLUME 


PORAT 








SALES AND 
Syn y OFFICES 
WN CHIEF CITIES OF 
U.S. AND CANADA 








eo What 


FORBES for 


BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Expanding, Not Curtailing 


L. A. Van Bomel, president, Shef- 
field Farms Company, in an inter- 
view with Forses: 


“While depression has been reported 
in many lines of business, our organiza- 
tion has not been af- 
fected by it. As a 
matter of fact, our 
sales for the first two 
months of 1930 were 
$600,000 more than 
for the corresponding 
months in 1929. We 
believe we can better 
this and we are going 
to speed up our ex- 
pansion and building program rather thar 
retard it. By so doing, we feel that we 
are contributing our share to bringing all 
business back to a normal basis. i 

“Our expansion program will give em- 
ployment to approximately one thousand 
more workers by June 1, and will involve 
the expenditure of close to $3,000,000. We 
already have a gain of 225 employees 
since October 30 last, the date of the 
market slump which marked the recent 
industrial depression.” 





Watch Competitors 


Henry J. Gatsman, chairman. 
Auto-Strop Safety Rasor Company, 
in an interview with Fores: 


“Modern business requires careful 
watching of your own products and that 
of your competitors. 
One must be con- 
stantly on the alert. 
A slight variation of 
a commonly used ma- 
chine or process may 
mean an_ infinitely 
superior product. 
Therefore, it is of 
the highest import- 
ance to _ constantly 
watch your product and incessantly strive 
to improve it. No longer can one go on 
year after year making the same old 
product in the same old way. The buying 
public is fickle. To-day you may have 
their fullest approval, but to-morrow a 
new variation, a new gadget catches their 
fancy, and years of prestige and success 
are as naught. 

“To hesitate for any reason to scrap 
machinery that is still serviceable in order 
to replace it with more modern machinery, 
is the falsest sort of economy. If your 
equipment is not the best obtainable, if 
you do not include in your plant the most 
modern devices for the comfort and safety 
of your employees, you have weakened 
your product and given your competitor 








not only an opportunity to produce some. 
thing just as good, but something better.” 


Truck Sales Hold Up 


Robert W. Woodruff, president, 
The White Company, Cleveland, in- 
terviewed by Forses: 


“The sale of motor trucks and buses 
does not appear to have been affected by 
the recent slackened 
pace to the same ex- 
tent as other branches 
of industry. 


“During the first 
quarter of this year 
our sales were only 
about ten per cent. less 
than last year. Motor 
trucks and buses are 
economic _ necessities 
serving daily the demands of transporta- 
tion. There is now under way through- 
out the country a great amount of con- 
struction work, road building and general 
improvements, and this should help to 
stimulate sales. 





Definite Trend Upward 


Charles R. Hook, president, The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
interviewed by ForBEs: 

“Regardless of any changes in market 
value of securities, our total and true 
wealth, represented by 
our natural resources, 
agriculture and _busi- 
ness institutions, has 
not and will not be 
reduced. We are not 
dependent upon out- 
side resources to main- 
tain our standards of 
living. These stand- 
ards are here to stay 
and require such use and exploitation of 
our resources as permits of only temporary 
dips in the normal prosperity trend. © 

“An analysis of our business indicates 
a definite trend upward in all lines, and 
decided improvement in some lines affected 
by climatic conditions.” 


Thomas N. McCarter, president, 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey: 

“Demand for electric energy and gas for 
industrial and domestic purposes is hold- 
ing up well, and the outlook is encourag- 
ing. 

F. H. Sisson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company: 

“Despite an irregular trend in business, 
it is returning to a sound background of 
statistics and economic law. The indom- 
itable spirit of American business men is 
reasserting itself all along the line.” 
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Investing in Electric Power 


ROSS revenues of the electric light and 
G power industry in the United States 
have increased each year during the last 
decade. The annual rate of increase has 
varied from 7% to 18%, and the average per 
year has been 10.8%. This industry deals in a 
necessary commodity for which the demand 
is but moderately affected by periodical 
business declines. The uses for electricity 
are constantly broadening and distribution 
is constantly widening. More people are 
buying electricity, and the average consumer 
is buying more of it. 

United Founders Corporation has important 
investments in the electric light and power 
industry and other divisions of the public 
utility field. Through its principal utility 
investments its interests extend to electric 


power and light, gas, telephone, water or 


WwW 


transportation service furnished to com- 
munities in forty states of the Union. With 
the increasing population and widening use 
of electricity and other services, its invest- 
ments in the public utility field should 
ultimately enhance greatly in value. 


United Founders Corporation is also exten- 
sively interested in other fields of invest- 
ments, and holds a diversified portfolio of 
securities. Through its controlling interest in 
American Founders Corporation it com- 
mands the service of the extensive economic, 
analytical and research organization devel- 
oped by American Founders. Coupled with 
this organization are extensive banking and 
investment connections, which contribute 
to the strong position of United Founders 
Corporation as an institution investing for 


the long pull. 


UNITED FOUNDERS 


CORPORATION 


« This advertisement is the second of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 












Y the end of April, automotive pro- 
B duction had gained a weekly vol- 

ume of over 100,000 units, for the 
first time in many months. Attainment of 
this level, which represents good average 
normal output, was made possible through 
the activity of Ford and Chevrolet. Ford 
built up his production by the end of the 
month to nearly 43,000 a week and Chev- 
rolet’s contribution was crowding 25,000. 
The majority of the other companies held 
rather closely to totals recorded earlier in 
the month, with the reports that a rising 
trend was due, in response to bettered field 
demand. In most cases, with the single 
exception of Ford, production was well 
below that recorded a year ago—in some 
cases as little as 50 per cent. of the 1929 
figures. The general average was about 
75. per cent. of last year. _ 

No conspicuous trend has been discern- 
ible, except the growing concentration of 
sales in the low-priced class. It is true 
that companies like Franklin, Pierce-Ar- 
row and Auburn have reported notably 
satisfactory sales volume and that the Cad- 
illac V-16 passed the thousand mark in 
sales in April—setting a record for per- 
formance in a car of the highest priced 
class. But the medium-priced and the high- 
priced classes alike have been marked by 
laggard sales conditions. The industrial 
state of mind is generally easier, however, 
as the result of seeing how long the in- 
dustry can withstand what has amounted 
to a state of siege, without capitulation. 










































T is probable that by early Summer a 

moderate peak will have been estab- 
lished, but approach to anything like a 
peak has been conspicuously slow. Indica- 
tions are that the production curve will 
develop a mesa, with a comfortably broad 
top, for all forecasts by men in a position 
to know the facts set the 5,000,000 mark 
for 1930. And this can be brought about 
only by a continuance of current opera- 
tions for a longer period than has been 
the case for several years of history. The 
present year is generally being heralded 
as the first of five good, sane, average 
years, with about 5,000,000 units in each 
twelvemonth. 



















































By WALTER BOYNTON 


FORBES for 


Seasonal Gain in Motor Output 


Activity in Low-Priced Field Holds 
Up Volume — Other Classes Lag 


There is more actual selling—and less 
self-starting- buying—being done than has 
been noted for a number of years past. 
Reports from every part of the country 
indicate gradually bettering conditions, but 
the actual total to date has been a dis- 
appointment to those who have been pre- 
dicting a flood of orders that was to make 
the factories and the dealers rue their lack 
of “optimism.” In practice, the factory 
has been sailing under double reefs and 
the dealer has had no occasion to use a 
baler. 

Forecast is that May will be a little bet- 
ter from a sales standpoint. The berg of 
carryovers and used cars has melted ma- 
terially, under the erosion of sales effort, 
though the used car men saw a slight rise 
in their stocks about the middle of April, 
following the disposal of new cars. More 
than half of the 1929 cars had been sold 
by early April, and more than a quarter 
of the used cars on hand January 1. The 
average dealer was carrying about seven 
used cars for every four new ones in his 
stock. 


NTRODUCTION of new lines and 

models, with resulting stimulus to sales, 
has been progressing. A new Twelve, the 
product of a well known maker of high- 
powered cars, is slated for early an- 
nouncement, and the field of Eights is due 
for some additional entries very shortly. 
In some cases, the newcomers will make 
their bow earlier in the season than has 
been customary with their sponsors. The 
current year has not been a fortunate 
one for models of a conspicuously novel 
type, but greater power in the new cars 
has been welcomed by public and dealer 
alike. The new Twelve, by the way, has 
been showing a speed of better than 100 
m. p. h. with the experimental job. 

Survey of unsold new car stocks in the 
hands of N. A. C. C. dealers March 31, 
showed them to be at almost exactly the 
same level as at the end of February. 
The actual increase in percentage, was 
less than .7 of 1 per cent. Continued 
policy of seeing that existing stocks of 
new cars are reduced before materially 
larger production of 1930 lines will be per- 
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AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 
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‘Try this 


your viewpoint 


Statistical “reasons why” projected 
against the screen of Chicago’s 
tremendous population sometimes 
seem less vital than they really are. 
Hence such a fact as the Chicago 
Evening American’s circulation 
leadership in its field of more than 
110,000 copies (government circu- 
lation reports for six months end- 
ing March 31, 1930) may be held 
lightly by a mind filled with a 
picture of more than three million 


people. 


But brought into proper focus that 
leadership is a vital point to ad- 
vertisers. Because it means that 
110,000 more adult newspaper 
buyers and several times that num- 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN 


ber of readers prefer the Chicago 
Evening American to any other 
Chicago evening paper. 


Under proper appraisal this differ- | 
ence of 110,000 buyers is discovered 
to be of very major consequence. The 
circulation of the Chicago Evening 
American for the period of the reports 
mentioned above was 569,167, and 
that of the next Chicago Evening 
paper in point of circulation was 
458,223. The difference between 
the greater and the lesser figures 
equals nearly 25% of the lesser! 


For what that difference represents 
in buying power we suggest a con- 
ference with the Boone Man. 


EVENING 






a good newspaper 


Now in its NINTH YEAR of circulation leadership 
in Chicago’s evening field. 





Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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Modern Binding Methods 








STAPLING PLIERS 


U.8. and FOREIGN PATENTS 












You positively cannot clog 
the Neva-Clog. A slight de- 


pression on the patented 
Ejector Bar and lower 
Am handle instantly 

, clears all mis- 
used staples. 


Sharpened staples are 
easily forced through 
as many as fifty sheets 


of paper. Fully guaranteed. $5.50. 


No-Ring Loose Leaf Books 
A New Loose Leaf Feature 
A_ spring metal open 


tube slides smoothly 
over a patented metal 
track which firmly 


clamps the filler. Holds 
any number of sheets 
from one to fifty, by a 
simple depression of 
the tube to conform to 
the thickness of con- 
tents. 





o- Bing covers are 

adaptable for use as binders for catalogue and 
music sheets, professional men’s reports, and 
various other uses. 


Flexible imitation leather covers in blue, green 
tan, red and black. 





NEO CLIP 
BINDER 


Holds Any Size Sheet Any Thickness 


Here’s a new feature in loose leaf books, a 
saving idea that eliminates holes and rings, and 
all the time and trouble that goes with them. 
A patented friction lock grips the edges of the 
sheets and holds them firmly until you release 
them by a gentle finger pressure. Ideal for 
salesmen’s show books, price books, sample 
books, executives’ or students’ notes, etc. Fin- 
ished in stiff or limp covers in tan or black. 
SOc to $1.00. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC., Bridgeport, 
Please send us information on: 
0 Neva-Cleg Stapling 

0 No-Ring Loose Leaf Books 


Cona. 


Pliers 
0 Neo Clip Binders 
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mitted will result in a shortage of the 
latter in scattered territory, but there will 
be prompt response to any demand that 
develops anywhere. The western section 
of the country, particularly the Pacific 
coast, is seen as the principal contributor 
to sales volume in May. 

Jobber demand in the retail and the re- 
placement market is expected to show a 
gain in the coming months, for the finger 
is already pointing upward. Satisfactory 
volume here before the middle of the Sum- 
mer is confidently expected. Big manu- 
facturers for this field are resigned to a 
lack of spectacular demand, but are count- 
ing on a general, steady improvement in 
their business. The tire men are hap- 
pier, because actual count shows a ma- 
terially lowered stocks level, with result- 
ant demand on the factories—and the cer- 
tainty of a rising price index. 


be Seen April output is seen as about 
15 per cent. over the March level. The 
March total was 422.108 units for North 
America, which was about 22,000 more 
than the N. A. C. C. forecast. It com- 
pares with 626,076 in March a year ago. 
Total for the first quarter was 1,045,232, 
compared with 1,546,319 in 1929s first 
three months and 1,007,274 for the same 
period in 1928. The January figure was 
283,558 and that of February 330,566, so 
the tide has been rising, even though it has 
not yet approached the flood-marks set 
in 1929. Quarter reduction from last year 
is almost entirely accounted for by the fall- 
ing off in passenger car totals, which for 
the United States alone were 998,566 for 
1930 and 1,452,910 for 1929. 

The National Automobile Salesmen’s As- 
sociation has been formed in Dayton, 
Ohio, with dealers in that city constituting 
the organization’s Alpha Chapter. Its pur- 
pose is to provide sales training for auto- 
mobile salesmen. Dr. Robert Thompson, 
organizer, notes that there are more men 
in the United States engaged in selling 
automobiles than there are in the standing 
Army and the Navy. Incidentally, quite 
a few of them make almost as little money 
as is paid to the doughboy and the gob. 
T. D. Peffley is the Association’s national 


president. 
Employment index in Detroit, as of 
April 15, was 109, compared with 108 


March 15 and with 106.5 February 15. The 
index is based on the monthly average 
for 1923-1925, which is taken as 100. 

Henry Ford increased his dealers’ dis- 
counts April 26, except for those with 
sales of from one to 50 cars, which re- 
mained at 17.5 per cent. The new scale 
for 51-100 cars is 18 per cent.; 101-150 
cars, 19 per cent.; 151-500 cars, 20 per cent. ; 
and 501 and up, 21 per cent. 

F. A. Oberheu has been made president 
and general manager of United Motors 
Service, succeeding Ralph S. Lane. The 
new chief executive has been with United 
Motors for 12 years, the last 10 as sales 
manager. He was made vice-president 
and director of sales about a year ago. 





EW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
reports collateral loans to members at 
close of business April 30 amounted to 
$5,063,131,359, an increase of $406,829,020 
from March 31, when these loans amounted 
to $4,656,302,339. On April 30, 1929, loans 
to members totaled $6,774,930,395. 
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Many a Fortune 
Started with One Little Idea 


—hereisa Treasury 
of Ideas for 
YOUR Inspiration 


The records of modern business are 
full of true stories of men who were 
set on the road to wealth and fame 
with one little Idea—something that 
came to them in a flash through the 
study of the lives and methods of 
other successful men. Here is a book 
that just sparkles with such inspira. 
tion—here are the thoughts and opin- 
ions of America’s leaders of finance, 
industry, and commerce, set down by 
one who knows them most intimately: 


HOW TO GET THE 
MOST OUT OF 
BUSINESS 


by B. C. FORBES 
Editor of Forbes Magazine 


B. C. Forbes draws his material from his 
own vast practical experience as well as 
from the experiences of men who faced 
and solved the same difficulties and prob- 
lems that confront you today. | 


You Can Turn These Gems 
of Business Wisdom Into 
DOLLARS OF PROFIT! 


On every page of this book there’s a spark 
of practical inspiration that is worth real 
money to you. The experiences of such 
men as Judge Gary, John D. Rockefeller, 
Henry Ford, J. P. Morgan, Owen D. 
Young, Charles Schwab, and many others 
offer a wealth of practical suggestions for 
your personal and business improvement. 
Here are valuable hints on such subjects 
as selling, investments, getting a job, di- 
recting employees, advertising, filling pub- 
lic wants, developing your personality, 
how to be a popular executive, modern 
fields of fortune-making, how to meet 
competition, etc., etc. “How to Get the 
Most out of Business” is worth its weight 


in gold to the man who wants to get 
ahead. 











Price: $2.50 
A Companion Book by the Same Author 


FORBES’ EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and 
Business 
Price: $2.00 


Sent on Approval 
If your bookstore is out of stock, we 
shall be glad to send you one or both of 
these books for free examination. Just 
mail us the coupon below, and the books 
will be sent to you. After five days, you 
may send payment or return them to us. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





| 





| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. | 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. [ 
Please send me on approval: 


C How to Get the Most Out of Business, $2.50 
© Forbes Epigrams, $2.00 


Within five days | will send you my remittance or 
return the books to you. 
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Aviation Progress in 


United States 


Financial Fighting—W atres 
Bill Approved—The Anglo- 
American Agreement 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


HE first major battle between the 
[eve financial powers in the indus- 
try has now been settled in favor of 
United Aircraft and Transport, who have 
secured control of National Air Transport 
in order to obtain a New York terminal for 
their transcontinental passenger service. 
This episode, which at one time promised 
a long-drawn-out suit in the courts, marks 
a victory for the National City Bank group 
in the struggle with the Bancamerica-Blair 
interests, for the domination of the avia- 
tion industry. United now have mail con- 
tracts from New York to San Francisco and 
from Seattle to San Diego, on which can 
be built a profitable passenger and freight 
carrying business, additional to the carriage 
of mail. The acquisition of N.A.T. is in 
alignment with the united policy of merg- 
ing only unit companies which are profit- 
able in themselves, N.A.T. having reported 
a profit of $127,268 for the first quarter of 
1930. 
Having become firmly established with 
a mail contract into New York it is highly 
probable that United will seek control of 
other mail lines in the future, thus per- 
petuating the use on the majority of air 
transport lines of the products of its manu- 
facturing units. It is not improbable that 
in the course of time, the National City 
Bank will exercise a controlling influence 
in air transportation around the world 
through its holdings in Zeppelin airship 
companies and United Aircraft and Trans- 
port. 


HE fundamental basis of air mail 

transportation is now radically changed 
through the passage of the Watres Bill in 
late April. The Bill will stabilize the mail- 
carrying system for a number of years, and 
ends several weary months of uncertainty, 
discussion and argument. Under the scheme 
now approved, the payment to contractors 
is based on a combination of the factors 
governing their operations, instead of on 
one factor only, the weight of mail car- 
ried, as in the past four years. 

Since the passage of the Kelly bill in 
late 1925, and the grant of air mail con- 
tracts in 1926, operators have been recom- 
pensed on a basis which ignored all prac- 
tical operating conditions such as length 
of route, type of terrain flown over, 
whether flying was by day or night, cli- 
matic conditions, etc., with the result that 
one contractor received $3.00 for carrying 
a pound of mail 123 miles, while another 
was paid $0.78 per pound for 768 miles. 
The actual revenue depended on the pound- 
age carried, which caused similar anomal- 
ies, different contractors receiving anything 
from $0.13 up to more than $3.00 for each 
mile flown. This situation could not con- 
tinue indefinitely as some lines were mak- 
ing excessive profits and others heavy 
losses, although equally well managed and 
rendering equally good service. 
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SURPLUS FUND $50,000,000 


























CAPITAL $25,000,000 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS over $34,000,000 
(Figures as of March 27, 1930) 























ersey City 


a city of national products 















The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. manu- 
factures more soap, perfume and toilet 
articles than are produced in any other 
centre. 






There are more tons of telephone direc- 
tories printed by the Jersey City Printing 
Co. than by all other printers combined; 
phone books for almost the entire East 
are manufactured here. 


The American Type Founders Co. man- 
ufactures more type than any other three 
foundries in the world. 


The Durham Duplex Razor Co. and 
Wade & Butcher Co. (co-ordinated), pro- 
duce the finest steel cutlery in the world. 












Mueller’s Macaroni is manufactured in 
Jersey City. 


Jenkins Television Corporation, manu- 
facturers of television receivers, operates 
from Jersey City THE FIRST commercial 
broadcasting station in the United States. 




















merce for Industrial Survey. 





ALTHOUGH Jersey City is chiefly known as the world’s greatest 
railroad terminal city, with shipping next in importance, it has 
not put all its ‘“‘eggs in one basket.” 


Clarence Chamberlin (head of Crescent 
Aircraft Corporation), first flier to carry 
passenger across ocean, now building one 
of largest airports in world for land and 
seaplanes; and has factory already in 
operation. 

The Continental Can Co., with large 
modern pean and a colossal new factory 
of the American Can Company, make 
Jersey City a leading producer of tin cans 
and metal containers for the nation’s 
modern merchandising. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., manu- 
facturers of lead cils and graphite 
= is one of the city’s oldest indus- 

es. 


Besides the American Can, other im- 
‘tant new industries are: Bond Electric 
rporation, manufacturers of flash- 
lights, batteries and radio tubes; Lambert 
P cal, Listerine and Listerine tooth 
paste; Lightolier Company, manufac- 
ae of electric lighting fixtures and 
mps. 


In these and 700 other manufactories, large and small, are produced over 
5,000 different articles of merchandise. 


There are reasons for Jersey City’s industrial'strength. Write Chamber of Com- 












JOHN BEGGANS 
Public Safety 











Streets and Works 











FRANK HAGUE, Mayor 
Department of Public Affairs 
MICHAEL 1. FAGEN 


WM. B. QUINN 


Finance Parks and Buildings 











ARTHUR POTTERTON 
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“Dear 


“The work done in both plants (by 
MacDonald Bros., Inc., Engineers, 
Boston) covers the questions of reducing 
costs by better division in the organiza- 
tion of duties, reducing labor costs, im- 
provement of personnel, and the re- 
arrangement and suggestions in which 
one executive is made to do the work 
of three, rearrangement of departments, 
better methods and the use of better 
tools of management generally. The re- 
ports made were of great value and we 
believe substantially correct. It is re- 
markable that an organization in so short 
a time can see so much and give .so 
much sound advice. Their first value is 
their detached viewpoint. The recom- 
mendations are 95% sound and where 
any are off, it invariably arises from 
the impossibility of getting into some 
underlying facts in so short a time. I 
will say that if you follow their recom- 
mendations together with your own 
slight corrections, you will be greatly 
benefited by them. 

“Here comes the test, however, for 
you will find it hard to be open-minded 
enough to abandon some pet obsessions 
and ssuperfluities that have attached 
themselves barnacle-like to your or- 
ganization. It is hard to accept with 
little reservations the recommendations 
of outsiders. You will find, however, 
that they are outsiders in the basic sense 
of the word and it is the inside baseball 
of management that they bring you. To 
be sure, and it is their virtue, they have 
an unbiased, detached viewpoint. 


“The thing they are liable to show up 
is a lack of moral courage to do the 









TOP-HOLE TESTIMONIAL - - - 
for Every Executive in Industry 





thing which you always knew to be the 





MacDonald Bros., 


N. C 


* 








% Letter written by a nationally known engineer and 
captain of industry in answer to an inquiry from 
another industrial executive. 
testimony than anything we could say here for ourselves. 
Inc., Engineers, 140 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass.—New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Charlotte, 


* 


right thing to do. A farmer in Kansas 
refused to subscribe for a farm paper 
whose main object was more profitable 
farming, because, he said, “I am not 
farming as well as I know how now.” 
That goes right to the root of manage- 
ment. In by far the majority of situa- 
tions, they will make you do the things 
which you know to be right and a great 
many other things you can’t see because 
of familiarity. I failed to make $750,- 
000 because I was so close to our affairs, 
I could not see the possibilities of a 
stock rise. Both our virtues and defects 
are not clear to us because we are too 
close to our problems. They will help 
to detach you from yourself. With 
some of us, that is about all that is 
necessary to bring success. 


“These damnable grooves and blind 
alleys we are in are the most insidious 
underminers of our organization. Next 
to that, organizations are continually 
gathering superfluous habits, customs, 
methods and personnel. How to see 
them, how to blast them out, how to 
free ourselves of this ballast, is the reason 
for engaging MacDonald Brothers. 


“It seems to me that if in a question 
so simple as bookkeeping, we need audi- 
tors yearly, why, in so subtle a thing as 
management should we not have out- 
siders advise and bring to bear on our 
perplexing problems of management all 
the information available. 

“This letter is already too long. We 
are satisfied they can be of service to 
you. 

Yours very truly, 





We believe it is ‘better 

































































































































































SOUTHWEST DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CO. 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(With Conversion Privilege) 


(1) Preferred as to assets and cumulative 
dividends. 


(2) Balance sheet reflects net assets of over 
$200 for each share of preferred stock 
outstanding. 


(8) Earnings first 9 months of 1929 over 
2.67 times preferred stock dividend re- 
quirements. 


(4) Yields about 744% at present price. 
45) Offers favorable prospects of market 
appreciation. 


Write for Circular 55 


& ComPANy 


Investment Securities Since 1885 
112 W. Adams St., Chicage 
120 Broadway, New York 

















Guesses 


Hunches—especially in investment—rarely 

materialize happily. Authoritative, fact- 

founded, highly specialized guidance leads 
| a surer way to profits. 


| Expensive 
| 


| Complimentary 
Try the 28-year-tested 


|  GOLDSMITH’S 


INVESTMENT and TRAD:NG 
SERVICE 


Six daily letters will sent you at 


NO COST—and no OF a your 
personal appraisal. Write today. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 


225 “A” BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The Watres Bill will eliminate these yn. 
justifiable variations, placing contractors 
on a more equal basis of earnings in pro- 
portion to distance flown, operating condj- 
tions and service rendered. In some cases, 
gross revenue will be drastically reduced, 
in others raised to the point of providing a 
reasonable profit. 

It appears that the new maximum rate 
will be in the neighborhood of $1.10 per 
mile flown, paid in the case of a route 
where night-flying, difficult terrain and con- 
ditions generally justify that amount. This 
rate of payment will be for the carriage 
of mail only on operating schedules laid 
down by the Post Office Department; in 
the case of passenger carrying airplanes, 
operating on schedules arranged by the 
operating company and intended primarily 
for passengers only, it is probable that a 
lower rate of payment will be made on con- 
dition that mail may be placed in such 
planes at the option of the Post Office. The 
details governing these payments for mixed 
mail and passenger operation remain to 
be settled, but $0.40 per mile has been sug- 
gested in this regard. This scheme will 
assist the much-needed development of 
passenger traffic, which has not previously 
been encouraged by the U. S. Government 
to the extent considered necessary by well- 
informed authorities. Of the total ap- 
propriation of about $18,000,000 available 
in 1930-31 for the carriage of air mail, 
some $14,000,000 will be needed for the 
“purely mail” operations, leaving about 
$4,000,000 for the “passenger and mail” 
lines. This may prove inadequate to meet 
the intentions of the Watres Bill, and a 
supplementary or emergency appropriation 
will be required. 


FTER consideration since the Inter- 
+ national meeting in Washington in 
December, 1928, the British Air Ministry 
have now drawn up a proposal for the ac- 
ceptance in Great Britain of American 
built airplanes. Hitherto, there has been 
no recognized standard of safety require- 
ments in the design and construction of 
aircraft which would permit the licensing 
of American planes in certain European 
countries and the British Empire. It was 
thus impossible to sell American craft for 
commercial use in such countries, as apart 
from tariff barriers, the planes were not 
allowed to be flown in commercial activities 
and in some cases could not be flown under 
any circumstances. 


The basic reason for these restrictions 
was the protection of domestic aircraft in- 
dustries against the importation of cheap 
airplanes made to a lower standard of per- 
formance and safety than the domestic 
products. The majority of the Allies en- 
gaged in the war of 1914-18 reached agree- 
ment on the mutual licensing of aircraft 
under the terms of the Convention for In- 
ternational Aerial Navigation in 1919, but 
the United States did not ratify this agree- 
ment. As a result, American exports of 
commercial aircraft have been severely 
handicapped. 


The proposals now drafted in London 
will provide for the mutual recognition of 
aircraft licenses issued by the Governments 
of the U. S. A. and Great Britain, and will 
probably include the British Common- 
wealth Governments in Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, etc. 
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Oversea Commerce 
Continues Dull 


No Striking Change—Con- 
ditions in Five Countries 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


UR American foreign trade figures 
QO for March afford no evidence of 

any marked change in the rather 
low totals of value that have prevailed 
tor the past several months. They can 
hardly be interpreted as indicating the defi- 
nite “turn for the better” to which ex- 
porters are naturally looking forward. The 
export total is, to be sure, $26,000,000 
greater than that for February, but that 
is accounted for entirely by the three addi- 
tional days. The value of imports rose by 
about $18,000,000, as compared with the 
immediately preceding month. 

When we institute a comparison—in 
point of value only—with March, 1929, we 
find that exports are $115,000,000 lower, 
while the falling off in the value of mer- 
chandise purchased by wus from foreign 
countries is nearly $84,000,000. The first 
quarter-year of 1930 has recorded a de- 
crease of $285,829,000 in exports and $229,- 
481,000 in imports from the corresponding 
period of 1929. One need scarcely say that 
in actual quantity of goods the downward 
tendency has not been nearly so sharp as 
these mere dollar figures might erroneously 
be taken to imply. 

It may be of interest to glance, for a 
moment, at the gold movement during 
recent months. Our imports of gold since 
last fall have taken the following course: 
November, $7,123,000; December, $8,121,- 
000; January, $12,908,000; February, $60,- 
198,000; March, $55,768,000. Exports of 
gold from this country have been proceed- 
ing in this manner: November, $30,289,000 ; 
December, $72,547,000; January, $8,948,- 
000; February, $207,000; March, $290,000. 


per export recovery is dependent pri- 
marily upon conditions abroad, let us 
look briefly at recent developments in cer- 
tain of the countries of Europe, which con- 
stitutes our largest market. What, for 
instance, is the business situation in Ger- 
many to-day? There has been an unmis- 
takable tendency, recently, toward a Ger- 
man business revival. Increased buying 
has been evident in many lines. Money 
has been cheaper and commodity prices 
steadier. Unemployment has been grau- 
ally decreasing. But, on the other hand, 
the prospect of increased taxation to meet 
Federal and local government deficits is 
apparently operatirig as a seriously re- 
straining element. One encouraging fac- 
tor, from the German standpoint, is the 
increase in the volume of foreign long- 
term loans obtained during recent weeks, 
with a prospect of further loans in the 
near future. ‘The position of the Reichs- 
bank continues strong. Savings deposits 
in Germany have been reaching new high 
post-war levels. 

The recent German coal boom would 
seem to be definitely over—with produc- 
tion, domestic sales, and exports showing 
further declines and stocks at the mines 
exceeding 4,000,000 tons, the highest since 





APPROACHING SALES 
PROBLEMS from 
the Angle of... 


Product Improvement 





G. P. & F. DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
CAN ASSIST YOU 


In this period of changing buying 
habits, many manufacturers are realiz- 
ing the futility of simply urging the sales 
manager to get more business and let it 
go at that. They are analyzing the 
demand for more attractive, stronger 
and lighter products and are rendering 
practical assistance by approaching 
sales problems from the angle of prod- 
uct improvement. 

But just what to do and how to do it 
successfully and economically is a prob- 
lem requiring the attention of expe- 
rienced designing engineers. G. P. & F. 
designing engineers can assist you. With 
a background of fifty years’ experience, 
they can give advice and suggestions, 
aid in speeding up the completion of 
new or improved models, and get them 
on the market. A few weeks or months 
saved means an earlier return of money 
spent ... an earlier profit. 

Let G. P. & F. engineers know your 
problems. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in 
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lhe Patrol 


Watchmans Clock 


In the Detex Patrol, watchclock protection 
is brought to its highest perfection. 


Detex Patrol is the only watchman’s clock 
that will record an unlimited number of 
stations. The entire recording mechanism 
is in the station—the clock is merely the 
record carrier. 


Stations may be added or changed with 
out changing the clock in any way. 


Any number of watchmen may record at 
the same station. , 


Station repairs can be made without 
sending in the clock—the schedule is 
not interrupted. 


Send the coupon below for Patrol Booklet 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4175 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
45 Beach St., Boston 96 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 802, 124 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN ~- ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK Corp. 
4175 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks 








Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 





1926. Iron and steel production is still 
relatively high, but is showing a distinctly 
downward trend. In the textile industry 
little change is discernible; a seasonal im- 
provement in the cotton spinning and weav- 
ing mills is offset by declines in other 
branches. A moderate betterment in the 
shoe industry is reported. The chemical 
and electrical industries remain on a rather 
high level. The continued decline in the 
wholesale-price index in the Reich is due 
largely to a further reduction in agri- 
cultural prices, including rye, potatoes, 
hogs, milk, butter, and eggs, as well as in 
most textile products; the index for manu- 
factured goods shows little change. Ger- 
man foreign trade is going ahead at a 
comparatively high level, the favorable 
showing being chiefly the result of con- 
tinued heavy shipments of manufactured 
goods. 


F the Germans have cause for a rea- 

- sonable degree of satisfaction with the 
course of their foreign trade, the same 
can hardly be said for France. The sa- 
lient figures of French foreign commerce 
in 1929, as reported just recently to the 
Department of Commerce at. Washington, 
show an unusually heavy “adverse bal- 
ance,” amounting to not less than 8,212, 
000,000 francs. The total trade deficit last 
year would have been even larger except 
for a most satisfactory development of 
the commerce between France and its co- 
lonial empire. In the case of this trade, 
the 1929 balance was in favor of the 
mother country by nearly 2% billion francs. 
Reducing francs to dollars, we find that 
France exported $1,962,836,000 worth of 
merchandise last year, while the purchases 
from abroad were valued at $2,284,757,000. 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Switz- 
erland, and the United States are the prin- 
cipal customers for French wares, rank- 
ing in the order named. 

The French commercial and industrial 
situation recently has shown little change. 
The iron and steel, construction, indus- 
trial-machinery, and  agricultural-imple- 


| ments lines are maintaining their high 





level of operation to supply domestic de- 
mand. The coal industry has been ex- 
periencing the usual seasonal decline. Elec- 
trical equipment is suffering from severe 
German and Italian competition. Tex- 
tiles are depressed. The leather trade is 
improving. Crops conditions in France 
are superior to last year’s, with sowings 
well advanced; cereal prices, however, 
are weak, and a shortage of agricultural 
labor is felt. French business circles find 
reasons for optimism in the prospect of 
tax reductions and of an early settlement 
of a “social-insurance law” which would 
be considered preferable to the existing 
uncertainty in determining the charges in- 
volved. ‘The Paris Bourse has been evi- 
dencing, lately, its greatest degree of activ- 
ity within twelve months, with accompany- 
ing rising prices. 


Reid us penetrate, for a moment, farther 
into the heart of Europe and lok at 
business in Austria, especially as it affects 
the United States. Ten years ago Aus- 


tria’s mere continuance as an independent 
country was a matter of doubt. Since that 
time, however, (as Assistant Commercial 
Attaché John Embry pointed out the other 
day), not only has the Austrian Govern- 
ment been maintained but its budget has 
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been balanced, its currency stabilized, and 
the productiveness of its land sufficiently 
increased to bring imports of foodstuffs 
down to a figure where the unfavorable 
trade balance is covered by the invisible 
items of exports such as tourist expendi- 
tures, earnings on international banking 
transactions, transit trade, and emigrant re- 
mittances. No economist can fail to be 
struck by the achievements of Austrian 
business during the past decade. Trade 
between the United States and Austria 
has increased steadily since the war. Aus- 
tria purchases annually from this country 
millions of dollars’ worth of cotton, cop- 
per, lard, grain and flour, machinery, power 
vehicles, and tobacco. Right at the pres- 
ent time the Austrian demand for Ameri- 
can automobiles, tires and other equip- 
ment, excavating and road-building machin- 
ery, machine tools, and office appliances 
is greater than ever before. 


ASSING down the Danube to Hun- 

gary, we find a greatly heightened and 
accentuated industrial activity. The manu- 
factured products of the capital, Buda- 
pest, have reached an annual value three 
times as large as that of 1921. The food- 
stuff industry leads, and that of machinery 
is second. The Hungarian spinning and 
weaving industries are showing very rapid 
gains. Unfortunately, however, wages and 
salaries have not kept pace with the in- 
crease in the value of Hungarian indus- 
trial production. Since 1925 the output 
has shown an increase of 47 per cent., 
whereas the amount earned by the work- 
ers has risen by only 36 per cent. 

In Great Britain, trade conditions con- 
tinue to be far from satisfactory, but there 
is some encouragement in the outlook be- 
cause of the fact that the period of budget 
uncertainties will soon be over and also 
because cheaper money rates are resulting 
in a revival of investment activities and 
should facilitate sound ‘rationalization” 
schemes. In addition to heavy unemploy- 
ment and continued depression in the basic 
industries, British industry and trade are 
now suffering from the world-wide decline 
in commodity prices. Recent figures for 
oversea trade have been disappointing. The 
coal trade is irregular, with export busi- 
ness restricted by heavy stocks on the Con- 
tinent; improvement is expected, however, 
as some new contracts became effective in 
April. 

Unemployment remains as one of the 
most disquieting signs in the British busi- 
ness situation. It may be interpreted as 
indicative of fundamental maladjustments. 
It appears to be about 50 per cent. worse 
than it was a year ago, with well over a 
million and a half persons registered at em- 
ployment offices in Great Britain. 

ee 
e 
Curtiss Marine Race Entries 

Twenty-six entries have been approved 
by the National Aeronautic Association 
and the Navy Department for the annual 
Curtiss Marine Trophy race which will 
be held at the Anacostia Naval Air Station 
on May 24. 

Lieutenant Tomlinson of the Navy, who 
won the race last year with a speed of 
162.5 miles per hour, is again entered. 

The race has attracted more and more 
interest each year and is now looked upon 
as one of the most important events on the 
American flying calendar. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Reaction Appears Completed and Second 


Half Accumulation May Be 


Started 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE reaction which took place in the 
stock market early in May was ad- 
mittedly sharper and more serious 
than the one we expected. As early as 
last February we named 240 to 250 on the 
above chart of fifty stocks as the limit of 
the advance then just getting under way 
and placed April 15th as the probable end 
of that upward move. While warning 
readers of an impending reaction we did 
not expect our average index to go much 
below 220. 

As a matter of fact the pressure of sell- 
ing became so great that the market was 
close to demoralization on one or two days 
around the beginning of the month and 
there were periods that recalled strikingly 
and unpleasantly the panic days of late 
last year. As these lines are written the 
market has reached an extreme low level 
of 210 in our index of fifty railroad and 
industrial stocks though this full extent 
of the decline came too late to be included 
in the chart shown above. 


HE market has rallied from these low 

levels but the rally does not appear 
convincing. We are under the impression 
that this average may now go to around 
200 and feel that this objective will be 
reached in a secondary reaction within the 
next few days and in all likelihood before 
these lines reach readers. 

We must postulate, therefore, the posi- 
tion of the market about a week or two 
from now, in order to be of any materia’ 
assistance from the standpoint of prognos- 
tication for the future. By the time this 
review is read, therefore, we anticipate 
that the market will have made its bottom, 
will have recovered moderately and will 
be moving rather erratically at levels per- 
haps ten points or more above the extreme 
lows of the reaction now in progress. 


Thereafter, we anticipate a period of 
perhaps a month or more during which 
movements will gradually grow more 
narrow and more steady, activity will de- 
cline and public interest and public trad- 
ing will take a vacation. We may say, 
therefore, that by around the middle of 
May there should be no further immediate 
danger in buying strong stocks through- 
out the general market. 


W E have previously gone on record 
as favoring an upward trend in stock 
prices in the second half of 1930 and we 
adhere to that feeling. We have also 
stated that there is no hurry about ac- 
cumulation for we anticipate a period of 
quiet and irregularity during the next 
month with the real advance not getting 


under way until early Summer. We also 
continue of this mind. 
The only thing that would switch 


our prophecy back to the bear side of the 
market would be failure of the averages 
to hold at around our strong support level 
of 200. We are quite confident now, how- 
ever, that this level will hold. 


O summarize, we think that by the time 

these lines reach readers we will have 
seen the lowest prices which the general 
run of stocks will reach during the cur- 
rent year. We think the general trend 
from now on through Summer and Fall 
will be upward. We expect a period of 
quiet and irregularity for the next month 
or more, to be followed in the early Sum- 
mer by renewal of the bull market. We 
can therefore continue our advice that 
commitments for the rest of 1930 are now 
in order with investment programs planned 
so as to complete such accumulation by 
perhaps the middle of June or early July. 
MAY 6, 1930. 
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any and varied are the ways in which 
Mi different investors employ their capital. 
The end sought by each, however, is identical. 
It can be summed up in three words—safety, 
income, and appreciation. Relative importance 
may vary but these qualities must all be 
present. 


How then, can you best make certain of 
obtaining them, in the balance best suited 
to your own personal, individual requirements? 
This question is so important that it demands 
attention. Mr. Brookmire, as far back as 
1904, believed that most intelligent men 
recognized this importance, and organized 
the Brookmire Economic Service for the sole 
purpose of helping them to secure in full 
measure, safety, income and appreciation of 
principal invested. How well he built to 
achieve this is indicated by the fact that 
today Brookmire Service, with offices in 25 
cities and with thousands of clients in nearly 
every country in the world, is the largest 
organization of its character in the United 
States. 
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Utilizing basic research 


Always has Brookmire Service adhered to 
fundamental, basic research. The Brookmire 
Commercial Service Division carries on the 
essential studies and the Brookmire Invest- 
ment Staff interprets their findings. Brookmire 
adheres to painstaking, complete studies of 
business trends, specific industry analyses, 
and individual company surveys before any 
investment advice is given. 


Further, Brookmire Service is personalized. 
In the light of the data developed by the 
Commercial and Investment Divisions each 
client has his own individual needs and plans 
scrupulously considered before his program 
is suggested. 


Increasing investment success 


This Service, with its many years of experi- 
ence and its nation-wide scope is available to 
help you increase the measure of your invest- 
ment success. To find out what Brookmire’ 
Service is, how it functions, how you can use 
it, you need only send the coupon to the 
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Wal/ Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


May brought the scale of prices 
down on a number of leading 
stocks to prices which we do not think 
will be presented again this year. 
Among the stocks selling in general un- 
der $50, whose purchase we would ad- 
vocate at or about their lows established 
during this first week in May are the 
following, several of which have been 
recommended before: 
Baldwin Locomotive Bendix 
Briggs Body Childs 
Commercial Credit Commercial Solvents 
Curtiss-Wright Freeport Texas 
Glidden on, Grunow 


Houdaille-Hershey Oliver Farm Equipment 
Standard Brands Commonwealth & 


- HE break during the first week in 


United Corporation Southern 

General Motors Chrysler 

Packard Marmon : 
Mexican Seaboard Oil International Nickel 
Pure Oil Standard Oil Co. of 
Loew’s 


1 A 
Alleghany Corp 


Reynolds Tobacco bad 
National Power & Light 


We would not pay appreciably above 
these lows for any of these stocks, but 
would merely buy those which are 
available around their lows following 
the publication of this article. 


‘ t HE American Rolling Mills Co. was 
incorporated in 1917 for the purpose 
of acquiring the old established Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company (N. J.) and 
the Chambers Iron & Steel Company. 

The company and its subsidiaries 
manufacture a diversified line of spe- 
cialty steel sheets, which are distributed 
under the well known name of “Armco.” 

These sheets are made under a newly 
developed, electrically controlled, con- 
tinuous rolling process. By this process 
a steel ingot is rolled and heated alter- 
natively and the operation is continuous. 

Each successive rolling reduces the 
thickness of the steel until it emerges, 
having the correct gauge and width at 
the rate of over a ton a minute. 


T HIS operation is fully patented and 
has reduced the company’s cost of 
operation considerably. This, of course, 
has increased direct earnings but royal- 
ties received from licensees, among 
which are United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company and Otis Steel 
Company, are now expected to become 
an increasingly important source of 
revenue. 

Arnico Iron, which is extensively ad- 
vertised, has exceptional chemical pur- 
ity, and is noted for its electrical con- 
ductivity and errosion resisting qualities. 
The company has arranged for John 
Summers & Company, Ltd., to operate a 
plant in England. 

This company either owns or leases 
extensive mineral lands and_ thereby 





assures itself of raw material require- 
ments for some time. An _ extensive 
research division, of proven value, in 
metallurgy and engineering is also 
maintained. Analytical statistics are as 
follows: 


1929 1928 
Earned: $4.24 $3.07 
Shares Outstanding 1,428,623 1,200,999 
Dividend: 2.00* 


* (Plus 5 per cent in stock in 1929). 


ECHNICOLOR, INC., was_ incor- 
porated in September of 1922, under 
the laws of Delaware, for the purpose 
of producing and developing a process 
of coloring films for motion pictures. 
The process under which this company 
carries on its business was invented by 
Daniel Comstock and is reported to be 
vastly superior to anything in its field. 
All the big motion picture producers 
use the Technicolor Process for making 
colored films, except one, and it is re- 
ported that all of the company’s produc- 
tion after March 1, 1920, amounting 
to 100,000,000 feet of film a year, has 
been contracted for. 

The company encountered great diffi- 
culties during the period of 1922 to 1928 
in perfecting its process and in interest- 
ing producers. However, in 1929 the 
company’s business turned for the better 
and earnings equalled $2.29 per share 
of common based upon 513,127 shares, as 
against a deficit in 1928. 


Ba HE company’s plants are located in 
Boston, Massachusetts and Holly- 
wood, California. It is reported that 
over 100 pictures, all or part in Techni- 
color are to be shown throughout the 
United States during the year 1930. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1929, was fairly satisfactory, showing 
current assets amounting to $1,514,382 
against current liabilities of $481,113. 

The company reported earnings equal 
to $1.31 per common share for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1930. These earn- 
ings do not include any income from the 
Hollywood plant, which only went into 
operation during April of 1930. 


pong OIL COMPANY was origin- 
ally a natural gas public utility en- 
terprise under the name of the Ohio 
Cities Gas Company. Pure Oil Company 
has developed until it has become a 
complete unit in the petroleum industry. 
Its operations are now well balanced as 
to production, refining, transportation 
and marketing of petroleum and its 
derivatives. 

The company’s oil properties are 
among the largest in the United States 
and comprise more than 3,700,000 acres 
of land. Its refineries have a combined 
capacity of 60,000 barrels of oil a day. 
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Transportation facilities include a pipe 
line system, completely equipped with 
the necessary pumps, 2,600 tank cars, 
1,400 automobiles and trucks and through 
the Pure Oil Steamship Company, 3 
ocean going tankers, with a carrying 
capacity of 220,000 barrels of oil and 9 
barges of 180,000 barrels’ capacity, 200 
distributing plants, 1,400 service stations 
and 9 ocean terminals located in Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, Texas, Georgia and 
Virginia and Alabama, which afford the 
company ample outlets for its products. 

In 1929 the company acquired a new 
field consisting of about 18,000 acres 
located in Van Zandt County, in Texas. 
This is close to one of the company’s 
refineries and a pipe line 200 miles long 
is under construction from the new field 
to the refinery. 


HE company’s capitalization consists 

of 130,000 shares of 8% Cumulative 
Preferred, $100 par; 143,908 shares of 
6% Cumulative Preferred, $100 par; 
6,092 shares of 5%% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred, $100 par, and 3,038,370 shares of 
common stock of $25 par. Funded debt 
amounts to $38,000,000. 

Due to rather unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the industry over the last sev- 
eral years, the company’s earnings have 
shown considerable fluctuation, and for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1929, 
amounted to $11,224,081, which is equal 
to $3.06 per share of common. This 
compares with 97c. per share of common 
for the year preceding. Earnings for 
the fiscal year 1930 are estimated to be 
around $3.75 a share. 





The company on December 31, 1929, 
reported a fairly strong position, with 
cash or its equivalent of nearly $10,000,- 
000, the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities being somewhat less than 5 
to 1. The book value of the same date 
is calculated to be around $47 a share. 


ee 
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Personalities 


Harold Otis and Charles F. Weber have 
been elected directors of the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corporation. 

W. W. Cumberland has been elected a 
director of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway. 

Edwin F. Carter, of Cleveland, has been 
elected a vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, suc- 
ceeding Edward Kimball Hall, who is 
retiring to become associated with the 
Amos Tuck Graduate School of Business 
of Dartmouth College. 


Marshall Field has been elected a direc- 
tor of the United Light & Power Company. 


Consolidated Report of Commercial 
Credit Company and Subsidiaries for the 
first quarter ended March 31, 1930, showed 
net operating income of $1,087,398 after 
federal taxes, equal to 50c. per share on 
1,037,052 shares of common stock out- 
standing. This compares with $1,070,490, 
or 80c. per share on 904,152 average shares 
of common stock outstanding during the 
first quarter of 1929. 
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$4.8665 to the pound Sterling, or at the offices of Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co. in Amsterdam, Crédit Suisse in Zurich, Stockholms N 

Enskilda Bank in Stockholm, and Banca Commerciale Italiana in Milan, in local currencies at the current buying rates for sight . 1 

exchange on New York. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1000 and $500, registerable as to principal. 

Sinking fund, beginning July 1, 1930, suffic’ent to repay at least one-tenth of these Bonds annually, to be applied to the semi-annual ll 

redemption of Bonds by lot at par, the first redemption to b2 on April 1, 1931. Sinking fund payments may be anticipated. 1 
These $35,000,000 Bonds are part of an International Loan of an authorized principal amount equivalent to 

£20,000,000 ($97,330,000). Of the balance, £10,000,000 Sterling Bonds are being offered simultaneously as follows: } 
£8,000,000 Bonds in London by Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., N. M. Rothschild & Sons and J. Henry Schroder 

& Co., and £500,000 Bonds each in Amsterdam, Stockholm and Milan. £500,000 Bonds are being placed privately in d 


Zurich. Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo has contracted to purchase the remainder of the Loan, equivalent to £2,807,973 





($13,665,000) principal amount. 





His Excellency Dr. A. C. de Salles, Jr., Secretary of Finance and of the Treasury, has authorized the following statementin behalf of the Government 
of the State of San Paulo; having been transmitted by cable, it is subject to correction: 


The Government of the State of San Paulo, in order to dispose of the accumulation within the State of large amounts 
of unsold coffee, and to prevent such accumulation in the future, has adopted a new plan, to become operative July 1, 
1930, by which it undertakes to liquidate gradually the present unsold coffee and to place future crops on the market 
currently. The Government has agreed that it will not, directly or indirectly, accumulate any coffee during the life 
of this Loan except, in agreement with the Bankers, as further security for the Loan. 


PURPOSE: Under this plan the liquidation of the accumulated 
unsold coffee in the State on July 1, 1930, which is expected to 
amount to approximately 16,500,000 bags, is to be financed through 
the issuance of an International Loan of an authorized principal 
amount equivalent to £20,000,000 ($97,330,000). The proceeds of 
the $35,000,000 Bonds and £10,000,000 Bonds, now being issued, 
are to be used to finance approximately 14,000,000 bags as follows 
£4,500,000 ($21,899,250) will be applied toward the purchase by the 
Government, prior to June 1, 1931, of 3,000,000 bags of coffee, and 
approximately £11,000,000 ($53,531,500) will be used in refunding 
existing advances of £1 per bag on about 11,000,000 bags of coffee 
The remainder of the unsold coffee on July 1, 1930, estimated to be 
approximately 2,500,000 bags, will be financed by advances 
thereon of £1 per bag with the proceeds of the £2,807,973 
($13,665,000) principal amount of Bonds which Banco do Estado de 
Sao Paulo has contracted to purchase. Should the above remainder 
not amount to 2,500,000 bags, the reserved Bonds will be sold only 
to the extent necessary and any surplus Bonds will be cancelled 


COFFEE SECURITY: The Loan will be the direct obligation of the 
Government of the State of San Paulo and will be specifically secured 
by pledge, to the extent of 50 shillings ($12.166) per bag, of the above 
3,000,000 bags of coffee to be purchased by the Government, and by 
pledge, to the extent of £1 ($4.2665) per bag, of the approximately 
13,500,000 other bags of coffee referred to above. The value of the 
total 16,500,000 bags at current Santos prices equals about 
$198,000,000. Should the unsold coffee not amount to approximately 
16,500,000 bags on July 1, 1930, the principal amount of the Loan 
will be correspondingly reduced. The pledged coffee will be deposited 
in warehouses in the port of Santos or in other parts of the State 
of San Paulo. Documents of title for the pledged coffee will be 
deposited with Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo in trust for the Bankers’ 
representatives in the State of San Paulo. Documents of title for 
newer coffee of at least equal quality may be substituted at any 
time for documents then on deposit. 

The Government has agreed that, beginning July 1, 1930, the 
pledged coffee is to be liquidated at the rate of 1,650,000 bags in each 
year, and from the proceeds thereof £2,000,000 ($9,733,000) 
will be applied to the redemption of Bonds, and £100,000 ($486,650) 
will be placed .in a Reserve Account. Any deficiency in the proceeds 
will be made up by the Government, and the Government may, in 
agreement with the Bankers, anticipate in whole or in part these 
annual liquidations and redemptions. 


PLEDGED REVENUE: The interest on the Loan will be secured by 
a first charge on the receipts from a new tax on all coffee transported 
from any point within the State for export, to be levied initially 
at the rate of 3 shillings ($0.73) per bag and thereafter at 
rates decreasing as the outstanding amount of the Loan is reduced. 
The receipts from this tax, based on the minimum quantities of coffee 
which the Government has agreed to have transported to the port of 
Santos, together with available amounts in the above-mentioned 


Reserve Account, are estimated to exceed in each year the interest 
requirements on the amount of the Loan then outstanding. 


MARKETING OF COFFEE: The Government has agreed that, 
during the hfe of this Loan, the minimum quantity of coffee to be 
placed on the market in each month thereof shall be equal to the 
following (1) In the year July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1931, to 
one-twentyfourth of the aggregate of the coffee crop of said year 
plus the estimate of the aggregate of the coffee crop for the succeeding 
year, which shall include 137,500 bags of pledged coffee (1,650,000 
bags of pledged coffee per annum) as above stated; (2) In each year 
thereafter, to one-twentyfourth of the aggregate of the coffee crop 
for that year plus the estimate of the aggregate of the coffee crop for 
the succeeding year, plus 137,500 bags of pledged coffee (1,650,000 
hags of pledged coffee per annum) referred to above In every year 
beginning July 1, 1930, the Government undertakes that such 
minimum quantities shall aggregate at least 10,000,000 meus per 
ann am, any deficiencies being made up with additional pledged coffee, 
the liquidation of which will accelerate the redemption of Bonds. The 
Government may make new advances on coffee from the proceeds of 
liqfidation of pledged coffee in excess of 4,950,000 bags in any year 
The Government has further agreed that the stock of coffee in Santos 
for sale shall be at all times a minimum of 1,000,000 bags and that no 
coffee inferior to No. 8 Santos quality 1s to be exported from the State 


DEBT: The external funded debt of the State, including this Loan, 
amounts to about $203,000,000. The State in effect guarantees loans 
amounting to about $47,000,000. The internal funded debt, as of 
December 31, 1929, amounted to about $41,000,000. 


STATE REVENUES: The total revenues of the State for 1929 are 
estimated at about $55,000,000, or about 4% times the requirements 
during the year for interest and sinking funds of the State's funded 
debt, both external and internal. 


GENERAL: San Paulo, the principal agricultural and industrial 
state of Brazil, has about 6,000,000 inhabitants, chiefly of European 
extraction, and occupies an area of over 112,000 square miles, or 
about the area of the State of New York and the New England States 
combined. Over one-half of the world production of coffee is grown 
in the State. During the past ten years (ending June 30, 1930), 
San Paulo coffee crops have averaged 11,100,000 bags per annum 
and exports of coffee have averaged 9,350,000 bags per annum. 
Other leading agricultural products include cotton, tobacco and 
sugar Cattle raising and meat packing are important industries and 
rapid progress has been made in textile and other industries. 
San Paulo is served by over 4,800 miles of railroads, of which about 
1,400 miles are owned by the State. 





Conversions from milreis into dollars have been made at the rate 
of 11.7 cents per milreis, approximately the current rate of exchange. 
Other currencies have been converted at par of exchange. One bag 
of coffee contains 132 pounds. 





Application will be made to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


All proceedings in connection with the issuance of the above Bonds are subject to the approval of our counsel, 
Messrs. Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle. 


We offer the above Bonds for subscription, if, as and when issued and received by us, at 


96% and accrued interest, to yield to maturity 7.56%. 


(Average yield, based on minimum retirement through sinking fund, 7.92%). 


We reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application and to allot a smaller amount than applied 
for. Amounts due on allotment will be payable at the office of Speyer & Co., 24 & 26 Pine Street, in New York funds, on or about May 8, 1930, 
as called for, against delivery of Interim Receipts exchangeable for Definitive Bonds when ready. 


Speyer & Co. J. Henry Schroder Banking 


orporation 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 


The National City Company 
Dillon, Read & Co. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Continental Illinois Company E.H. Rollins & Sons 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


April 29, 1930. 





Incorporated 


G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. Otis & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dominion Securities Corporation 
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No 2,178 
No 1,256 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 770 
No 1,830 
100 450 
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100 400 
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No 2 112 
No 4, "777 
sa £ 530 
100 550 
10 1,009 
No 6,555 
No 513 
100 516 
50 1,694 
20 10,339 
No 1,800 
100 1,511 
No 100 
No 730 
No 413 
No 28,846 
No 5,347 
10 43,500 
No 358 
No 2,205 
No 1,054 
No 1,371 
No 1,727 
100 2,491 
No 198 
100 400 
No 1,597 
10 1,502 
100 1,354 
100 350 
No 638 
No 4,409 
No 13,758 
No 996 
No 5,844 
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November 30. 
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86 
30 
55 
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82 
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“q Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


Price Range 
223- 22; ’20-’29* 
355- 65: 24-29 
200- 26; ’20-’29* 
185- 39; ’27-’29 
116- 75; ‘25-29 
145- 65; ’23-’29 
; ’22-’29* 
; ’22-’29 
; ’22-’29 
; ’20-’29 
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; ’28-’29 
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Publeinatar Cor... 62... 2h 28 


Kennecott Copper.......... 


WMO, MONO 65. osc. 0.0 ce ben ox 


DORR Rs ies 4.0 cess bes ewis 
Kroger Grocery............ 


Lehigh Valley.............: 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Rare BOC cick aae wise 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 


Lormare TORACCO: iii '.ccis. 


DEOO TOE. 6. és00 sno dsanes 
NN, Wii, Bho ts 00:5. 000So0e% 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


je 
National Biscuit........... 
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Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
FON, Bc knead icc ccccens 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central......... 

. +. Gmc, & St. Louis... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 
Norfolk & Western....... 
North American........... 
Northern Pacific........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pan-American Pet. “B” 
Paramount Publix ......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette............ 
Phillips Petroleum ......... 


Pressed Steel Car.......... <. 


Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 
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(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended Sep 
(r) 10% in common stock. 
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19 years of growth 
—and now 


a Billion Dollars of Assets 


The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present 
rank as one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial enterprises is one of the romances 
of modern business. 

CITIES SERVICE growth has been con- 
tinuous for nineteen years because it is 
engaged in highly essential undertakings 
—the production and distribution of 


F such everyday necessities as electricity, 


gas and petroleum. CITIESSERVICE grows 
with the Nation. 

So wisely have CITIES SERVICE capital 
investments been made, and so ably has 
this capital been managed, that, since its 
formation, earnings of CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY have grown from less than 
$1,000,000 in 1911 to over $43,000,000 
in 1929. 


CITIES SERVICE securities have been 
seasoned by the test of time, and today 
they are held by more than 600,000 in- 
vestors—institutions and individuals. 

At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, an- 
nually, over 642% in stock and cash— 
payable monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nine- 
teen years of growth—and an assured 
future of greater usefulness. 

Mailthecoupon belowand wewillsend 
you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
SERVICE and its investment securities. 
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ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 


HIS corporation, directly or through its sub- 
sidiaries, produces, transports and distrib- 


































Huge gas equipment at Magenta Plant of 
Arkansas N atural Gas Corporation 








Cities Service Radie Program— 
every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time—N.B.C.— 
Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 
network—33 Stations. 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street @ New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


utes (both at wholesale and retail) natural 
gas; produces petroleum and owns and oper- 
ates natural gasolene plants. The Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corporation, directly or through 
subsidiaries, owns 2,200 miles of natural gas 
transmission and distribution lines in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. 72,000 customers are 
supplied, at wholesale or retail, in a territory 
having a population of approximately 450,000. 

















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Name 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 








Address. 





City, 





































Mergers Turn Attention to Natural 


Gas Industry 
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By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Six Companies in Natural Gas Industry 


Approx. Outstanding 1929 1930 Range 
Price Div. Yield Shares Earnings High Low 
Cities Service ......200 42 my i. vaio = - we 
im- Columbia Gas & Elec.... ’ ,683, : Wichita, Kansas, Li 
it a e.s5--- 52 1 19 3595841 182 557% 34% Rock "Arkanse and 
i: ‘tee potewal National Fuel Gas....... 34.1 29 3,810,183 1.52(c 363% 25% Shreveport, La. It 
industry i t Standard Oil of N. J..... 82 2(d 23 25,399,968 5.50(e 8474 58 serves more than half 
— Ee oa LO Mee ee 0 —- — 1,493,722 (f 4534 193% a 


months has turned pub- 
lic attention to the fa- 
vorable conditions in 
that field. Smaller 
units are being combined 





(a) Plus 6 
(b) Before 


er cent in stock. 
eserve. (e) 
(c) Figure for 1928. 


Estimated. 


(d) Including extras. 


(f) Share earnings not computed 


million ‘customers with 
gas over 12,000 miles of 
pipe lines. 

The natural gas busi- 





or purchased by holding 
companies, only to be absorbed and welded 
into a few large systems. 

Not many years ago natural gas was 
something of a drug in the market, espe- 
cially. for those oil companies who found 
themselves with unmarketable flows of 
natural gas released in the course of their 
oil drilling operations. Billions of cubic 
feet of gas were wasted and billions sold 
for almost nothing in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the oil towns. The construction of 
pipe lines for hundreds of miles from the 
gas wells and the adaptation of suitable 
compressing machinery for pumping the 
flow to distant cities has changed the situ- 
ation. Although natural gas is still cheap 
in the oil districts, State laws frown on 
waste of natural gas and markets are being 
extended gradually. 

With the construction of pipe lines to 
important industrial areas, the industry has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Gross reve- 
nues of natural gas companies were about 
$150,000,000 in 1918 and almost $400,000,- 
000 in 1929. Production was about 725,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet at the close of the 
war and nearly 2,000,000,000,000 cubic feet 
last year. 

In the early stages, natural gas business 
was conducted almost exclusively by the 
oil companies as a part of their regular 
activities. A substantial 
volume of. business is 


Smaller Units Being 
Consolidated Into 
Major Systems as Big 
Business Sees Profit 
in Once-Scorned Prod- 
uct of the Oil Fields 


natural gas districts. ‘The first to be de- 
veloped were the fields of Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio. Recent 
news dispatches have given more attention 
to the Southwest, including Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. There are also natu- 
ral gas fields in California. 


N addition to its interests in the electric 

power and oil business, the Cities Serv- 
ice Company is an important factor in the 
natural gas industry. ‘The company sold 
approximately 100,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas in 1929, of which only a small frac- 
tion was manufactured gas. Expansion of 
the natural gas facilities has been one 
factor in the recent increase in earnings. 

Cities Service supplies natural gas to 
such large cities as Denver, Kansas City, 
Joplin and St. Louis, Mo., Topeka and 


ness of Cities Service 
is controlled largely 
through its subsidiaries, Arkansas Natural 
Gas Company, Cities Service Gas Pipe 
Line Company, Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany and Indian Territory Illuminating 
Oil Company, the last of which is engaged 
also in the petroleum business. 

One of the most important recent de- 
velopments in connection with Cities Serv- 
ice and its natural gas business is the 
plan for a pipe line to Chicago and dis- 
tribution of gas through the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company and, in all prob- 
ability, utilizing the distribution facilities 
of other Insull companies in the vicin- 
ity. The plan would involve the construc- 
tion of a 22-inch pipe line about 950 miles 
long connecting the Texas Panhandle with 
Chicago. 

The company does not compute its share 
earnings inasmuch as net is before re- 
serves. The balance of the company and 
its subsidiaries for 1929, before reserves, 
was $34,229,570 against a comparable fig- 
ure of $27,606,323 in 1928. On the basis 
of the 24,968,959 shares of common stock 
outstanding the 1929 balance before re- 
serves was equal to about $1.30 a share. 
Dividends are paid at the rate of 30 cents 
in cash and 6 per cent. in stock. 


The Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion is the most impor- 
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companies but gas is its most important 
source of revenue. In 1929 about 61% 
per cent. of its gross earnings came from 
its gas department. Natural gas supplies 
the bulk of its output. 

The system has almost 6,000,000 acres 
of producing and reserve gas fields in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, of which only about 
14 per cent. is being tapped at the present 
time. Its lines are more than 24,000 miles 
jong and its sales are approximately 150,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet annually. 

The company serves important indus- 
trial areas in West Virginia, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Recently it has purchased 
two oil pipe lines, one traversing New York 
State to the vicinity of Newark, N. J., and 
the other extending to eastern Pennsylvania. 
It is assumed that eventually these lines 
will be extended to New York and Phila- 
delphia respectively. 

Recently a plan was announced for the 
segregation of the oil and gasoline prop- 
erties of the company into a new company, 
common stock of which will be distributed 
to the holders of the stock of the parent 
company in the ratio of one for five. 

The earnings of the company have ex- 
panded rapidly and with the increasing at- 
tention on natural gas there is every prob- 
ability that this trend will be continued 
over a longer period. Net income for 
1929 was $32,161,100 or $3.12 a share on 
the common against $29,155,600 or $2.79 a 
share in 1928. 

After the 25 per cent. stock dividend 
effective on March 31, there are 11,683,753 
no par common shares outstanding. Divi- 
dends on the common are paid at the rate 
of $2 annually. 


NE of the oldest companies in the natu- 
ral gas industry is the Lone Star Gas 
Company, which sells about 40,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gas annually. Its properties 
and pipe lines are principally in Texas and 
Oklahoma, with its principal distribution 
centers in Dallas, Forth Worth and other 
cities in Texas. It serves gas to about 
250,000 customers. 

The company is generally regarded as 
independent, although dominant factors in 
its control are the Crawford interests of 
Pittsburgh, who are also prominent in the 
affairs of the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation. 

Outlook is greatly improved as the re- 
sult of the recently announced agreement 
of this company with the United Light and 
Power Company, North American Light 
and Power and Missouri Valley Gas, which 
will provide adequate facilities for trans- 
mission and distribution of Texas natural 
gas to populous areas of the Middle West. 
The affiliation of such interests as Kop- 
pers, Mellons and Eaton, prominent in 
United Light, has aroused merger rumors 
in connection with Lone Star. 

The earnings of the company showed an 
increase in 1929 with net income of $6,540,- 
581 or $1.82 a share on 3,595,841 common 
shares outstanding at the end of the year. 
This compared with $4,824,805 in 1928 or 
$1.34 a share on the basis of the present 
capitalization. 

Dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon at the rate of $1 a year. 


HE National Fuel Gas Company, al- 
though relatively one of the smaller 
companies, occupies a strategic position in 
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THE MANHATTAN 


COMPANY BUILDING 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


An undertaking con 
ceived and financed by 
G.L.OHRSTROM & CO. 


and associates 


STARRETT SECURITIES 















SHARE IN THE OWNERSHIP AND 
PROFITS OF THIS BUILDINGee 
STARRETT BUILT * STARRETT OWNED 


@ A new LEVIATHAN of our modern building age 
stands completed...Towering seventy stories into 
the air —120 feet higher than the famed Woolworth 
Tower— this gigantic newcommercial structure has 
been built by the Starretts, and finished, within the 
space of a single year. The story of this record 
achievement is a fascinating epic.@ Equally interest- 
ing to far-seeing investors are the striking possibil- 
ities afforded through the securities of THE STARRETT 


‘CORPORATION —a complete organization for the 


construction, financing, operation and ownership of 
buildings, embracing every profit-making activity 
in this field. @ Write for a copy of “The Fascinat- 
ing Story of Wall Street's Greatest Skyscraper.” 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATEO 
36 WALL STREET: NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Natural Gas 
Industry ... 





ONSIDERABLE stress has 
been laid upon the possibili- 
ties in the natural gas industry. 


Admittedly the natural gas indus- 
try has an unusually attractive 
future. 


Many investors desiring to par- 
ticipate in the profits of this great 
industry are uncertain as to the 
companies in which to place their 
funds. 


In the early stages of any indus- 
try many new issues are floated 
and many investors buy them hop- 
ing for quick profits. 


Frequently such stocks are sold 
far above their intrinsic worth, 
and can frequently be purchased 
later for a fraction of the prices at 
which they are originally offered. 


With the latest issue of McNeel’s 
Financial Service a Special In- 
vestment Analysis has been pub- 
lished on the natural gas industry, 
with definite recommendations as 
to which stocks to purchase and 
which ones to avoid. 


This Special Analysis is available, 
free upon reqtest, to investors in- 
terested in the possibilities in the 
natural gas field. 
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western New York, Pennsylvania and East- 
ern Ohio. It serves Buffalo, N. Y., Oil 
City and other cities in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, and has approximately 300,000 
consumers. 

Earnings have been comparatively steady 
and were $16,895,978 or $1.52 a share on 
the 3,810,183 shares of stock outstanding 
1928. Although the 1929 figures have not 
been announced it is believed that they 
will exceed this figure. Annual dividends 
on the stock are at the rate of $1. 


(>= of the largest groups of natural 
gas companies in the United States is 
controlled by the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), leader in the oil group. 
Most of the natural gas business is handled 
through subsidiaries devoting all of their 
attention to that portion of the business, al- 
though virtually every producing unit of 
the Standard of New Jersey has a gas out- 
put ificidental to its oil operations. 

The company has an interest in the Hope 
Natural Gas Company, the Interstate Natu- 
ral Gas Company, Reserve Gas Company, 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, Clarks- 
burgh Light & Heat Company, Colorado 
Interstate Gas Company, East St. Ohio Gas 
Company, Columbia Natural Gas Company 
and Connecting Gas Company. Gas sales 
are well over 100,000,000,000 cubic feet an- 
nually. There has been some talk of the 
consolidation of New Jersey Standard’s 
natural gas companies into a huge system, 
which would be a leader of the field, but 
this is not expected in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Standard is expanding its holdings in 
the Middle West and Southwest. It owns 
minority stock in the Mississippi River 
Fuel Corporation, which owns and operates 
a pipe line from Louisiana fields to St. 
Louis. 

The earnings of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey are expected to exceed $5 for 1929 
against $4.43 a share in 1928. There are 
25,399,968 shares of one class stock out- 
standing. 

Dividends are paid at the rate of $1 a 
year regular and 25 cents quarterly in 
extras, 


NITED Gas Company, a Moody-Sea- 

graves company prominent in the 
Southwest, recently completed a deal with 
the Electric Power and Light Corpora- 
tion, affiliated with Electric Bond and 
Share, which will form the largest single 
system in the United States, with annual 
sales of approximately 190,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Prior to the new alignment, United Gas 
was a company with numerous subsidiaries 
in Texas and Louisiana and annual sales of 
approximately 50,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

The first step in the recent expansion 
was the purchase of the natural gas prop- 
erties of the Magnolia Gas Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, for $47,250,000. It was then 
announced that plans had been completed 
for a merger with the natural gas com- 
panies controlled by Electric Power and 
Light. Under the plan, United Gas be- 
comes the holding company for the natural 
gas properties for the system, and a sub- 
stantial interest in the company goes to 
Electric Power and Light. The combina- 
tion gives the group a 47 per cent. interest 
in the Mississippi River Fuel line to St. 
Louis. 
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Agriculture Faces 
Future With Hope 


Price Situation Causes Some 
Concern—Farm Board Urges 
Acreage Reduction 


By A. B. GENUNG 


OLONEL AYRES of Cleveland re- 
C, marks that “with the coming of 

Spring business sentiment is more 
optimistic.” This is even more true of 
farm sentiment. At this time of year 
farmers are not only busy but mostly op- 
timistic, even though the optimism is based 
on hope of favorable circumstances to 
come rather than on any present state of 
prices or markets. 

It is undoubtedly true that should the 
markets for grain, cotton, and several 
other important farm products remain as 
unfavorable at next harvest time as they 
have been this Spring, the country will 
be talking agricultural depression again. 
The general level of prices of farm prod- 
ucts is low and has been low all this year, 
relative to things farmers buy. ‘This is 
less disturbing in the Spring when farm- 
ers have little to sell but if it continues 
through and beyond wheat harvest, we 
shall see a serious issue raised. 


bbe price situation can be conveyed 
in very few words by means of index 
numbers. The most recent figure shows 
prices of things farmers buy at 153 per 
cent. of the pre-war level. Compare with 
this the index of grain prices received by 
farmers 107, dairy products 126, poultry 
products 115, cotton 113. It is a depressed 
picture. Only a few items such as pota- 
toes and beef cattle are up where they 
have a favorable exchange value. 

The foregoing are the Department of 
Agriculture’s price indexes and they re- 
flect the farmer’s exchange position more 
accurately than does a mere comparison of 
wholesale prices. As mentioned above, 
however, the farmer is not a heavy seller 
at this time of year. The picture may 
change for the better before harvest. In- 
deed, there are already a few signs in 
that direction. 

The dairy situation has improved some- 
what. Butter production during the first 
quarter of the year was cut down some 
5,000,000 pounds or 1.6 per cent. while 
consumption increased 1.5 per cent. The 
price of butter moved up around 4 cents 
a pound above the February low point 
and finally even attracted a little foreign 
butter over the 12-cent tariff hurdle. Ship- 
ments of both Danish and New Zealand 
butter came in late last month, indicating 
that while American prices may not 
look very good to American producers, 
they look good to foreigners. 


KB Bipew wheat situation still holds a cen- 
tral place on the stage. Spring wheat 
sowing is finished now and is well along 
in Canada. The crop was sown under ex- 
cellent soil conditions in our northern 
Spring wheat States. The earlier fields in 
South Dakota and elsewhere have made 
a splendid start. Soil conditions in Can- 
ada are considerably better than last 
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Spring, although there is a scanty supply 
of subsoil moisture in some areas. 

At this writing the drought in the 
Southwest still persists, except for local 
showers, and the reports of damage to 
wheat have tended to strengthen the 
market slightly. Wheat has headed short 
and is decidedly spotted in West Texas 
and the drought effects are apparently 
quite serious in Oklahoma and in the west- 
ern and southern areas of Kansas. These 
conditions change more or less from week 
to week, however, and likewise their market 
influence. 

There is a considerable stock of wheat 
left on this continent. Exports from North 
America for the crop season so far are 
only about half as large as in the same 
period last year. The result is that the 
supplies left here on the first of this month 
exceeded the large stocks in store a year 
ago, notwithstanding the much smaller 
Canadian crop of last season. How force- 
fully Europe’s dwindling supplies will 
bring her into our markets during these 
two months remains to be seen. 


HE Federal Farm Board has been de- 

voting quite a good deal of effort to- 
ward bringing about a reduction in acreage 
of wheat and cotton and toward holding 
down acreage of tobacco. It sent Dr. John 
L. Coulter, former president of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College and James R. 
Howard, former president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, on a trip 
through the Spring wheat States urging 
acreage reduction. 

Mr. Legge, chairman of the Farm 
Board, stated in a speech last month that 
“Reports from Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana indicate that 
the farmers there are responding favor- 
ably to the request that they plant less 
wheat. We are also getting encourage- 
ment from the wheat growers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. From the Winter wheat 
belt have come promises that the 10 per 
cent. acreage reduction program will be 
supported at planting time next Summer 
and Fall.” 

No official figures on the acreage actu- 
ally sown to Spring wheat will be avail- 
able until the Government report of July 
10. The cotton acreage figures will be 
reported on July 8. 


UY. W. VAUGHAN has been elected 

president of The Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation, succeeding Charles L. 
Lawrance. 

William H. Barthold has been elected 
president of the Ohio Edison Company, a 
subsidiary of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation. 

Shepard Morgan, until recently Finance 
Director, Office for Reparation Pay- 
ments, Berlin, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany. 

Samuel Sloan has been elected a direc- 
tor of the National City Bank. Mr. Sloan 
has just announced his retirement as 
senior vice-president of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company. Mr. Sloan had 
been with the Farmers Loan & Trust 
‘Company, the City Bank Farmers Trust 
‘Company’s predecessor, for forty-three 
years. 








We have prepared a Booklet on 


General Theatres Equipment, 


Inc. 


and its subsidiary, controlled and 
affiliated companies: 


Fox Film Corporation 
Fox Theatres Corporation 
International Projector Corp. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
Theatre Equipment Acceptance Corp. 
Mitchell Camera Company 
Hall & Connolly, Inc. 
The Strong Electric Company 
J. E. McAuley Manufacturing Co. 
Ashcraft Automatic Are Co. 


A copy will be sent upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
112 West Adams Street 408 Broadway 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
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A Convertible Bond 


offering a— 
LIBERAL YIELD 


Chew interest and sinking fund requirements of 
F, & W. Grand Properties Corporation 6% 
Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 1948, are 
payable from rentals constituting direct obligations 
of F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc. This 
company, a prominent factor in the economically 
sound variety chain store field, shows net profits 
after all charges, including rentals, depreciation, 
managers’ bonuses and Federal taxes, as follows: 


$1,333,349 $1,174,916 $861,444 $684,185 


Currently selling on the New York Curb Ex. 
change at a material discount, these bonds offer 
a liberal yield. 


Full information upon request 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 
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$5 5,000,000 


Fox Film Corporation 
Secured 6% Gold Notes 


Due April 15, 1931 


Price 100 and interest 


A letter from Mr. W.C. Michel, Vice-President of the Corporation, is summarized as follows: 


Company: Fox Film Corporation is one of the 
largest and most prominent companies in the 
world engaged in the production, distribution 
and exhibition of motion pictures. Its product 
is distributed throughout the world. 

Fox Film Corporation has acquired from 
Fox Theatres Corporation the latter’s hold- 
ings of common stock of Loew’s Incorporated. 


Security: These Notes, in the opinion of 
counsel, are a direct obligation of the Com- 
pany and are specifically secured under a Trust 
Indenture by the pledge of 660,900 shares 
of common stock of Loew’s Incorporated 
and all the capital stock of United American 
Investing Corporation, which has a substan- 
tial stock interest in Metropolis and Bradford 
Trust Company, Ltd., owners of 65% of the 
ordinary stock of Gaumont British Picture 
Corporation, and represents an investment 
on the part of Fox Film Corporation of 
$20,000,000. 


Equity and Assets; As at December 28, 
1929, the pro forma consolidated balance 
sheet of Fox Film Corporation and wholly 
owned subsidiary companies, as prepared by 
independent auditors, reveals net tangible 
assets, without deducting this Issue, of ap- 
proximately $157,208,511 (including over 


$9,800,000 of cash), an amount equivalent 
to $2,850 for each $1,000 of Notes. 


Earnings: The consolidated net earnings 
of Fox Film Corporation and subsidiary com- 
panies, available for interest requirements on 
this Issue, after maintenance, taxes (other 
than Federal income), depreciation, amorti- 
zation and other deductions, including profits 
applicable-to minority interests and interest 
requirements on the mortgage and funded 
debt of subsidiary companies, for the two fis- 
cal years ended December 28, 1929, as report- 
ed by independent auditors, are given below: 





Year Amount 
i eirgiakstacicicncadtipirtiniabciaaaancaiiel $6,572,840* 
a RE SIRE rte evrennenner vena 13,966,355 * 
Annual Interest Requirements on 

this Issue -..... cubedositbabnsties 33300,000 


* The 1928 and 1929 figures are before the deduction of special charges 
consisting of obsolescence of silent films, scenarios and advertising 
accessories in the amounts, respectively, of $2,085,137 and $2,379,225. 
In the figure given above for 1929, profits on the sale of securities of 
$5,612,608 have not been included, nor have there been deducted cer- 
tain non-recurring charges aggregating $938,364. 


Management: The management of Fox 
Film Corporation will be vested in certain 
principal operating executives who have been 
responsible for the past success of the Com- 
pany, augmented by the engineering and 
scientific staffs of General Theatres Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


This offering is made subject to the conditions more fully set forth in the complete 
descriptive circular, a copy of which may be had upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Dated April 15, 1930 and redeemable. Interest payable at the offices of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.,1n New York and Chicago. Interest payable 

October 15 and at maturity, April 15, 1931, without deduction for any Federal normal income tax not in excess of 2% per annum. Principal will 

be payable at the principal office of the trustee in New York. Coupon Notes registerable as to principal only, in the denominations of $1,000, 

$5,000 and $10,000. All statements herein are official or are based upon information which we regard as reliable, and, while we do not guarantee 
them, we ourselves have relied upon them in the purchase of this security. 


May 1, 1930 
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eAbout 


Important 


PEOPLE 


RANDOLPH BURGESS, assistant 

e Federal Reserve agent at the Re- 
serve Bank of New York, was elected 
deputy governor of that bank, succeeding 
J. Herbert Case, who was recently ad- 
vanced to Federal Reserve agent and 
chairman of the board. 

Fred L. Rockelman, formerly director 
of sales of the Ford Motor Company, 
has become associated 
with the Chrysler 
Corporation in an 


Rockelman is 44 years 
old. He joined the 
Ford Motor Company 
in 1913 and served in 
various departments, 
finally becoming direc- 
tor of sales of the en- 


Fred L. Rockelman tire Ford organiza- 
tion. 


President Ralph Budd of the Great 
Northern Railroad, will sail on June 1 
for Russia, where he will act as adviser 
to the Russian Soviet Government on the 
rebuilding of its railroad system along the 
lines of American railroad standards and 
practices. 

Tom M. Girdler, recently elected chair- 
man of the new Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, was made president following the 
death of E. T. McCleary. He will also 
continue as chairman. 





J. M. McDonald, previously vice-presi- 
dent of the J. C. Penney Company, was 
elected a vice-president and general mer- 
chandise manager of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, and F. A. Powdrell, formerly 
with W. T. Grant & Company, was made 
a vice-president and treasurer. 

Henry L. Doherty has been awarded 
the Walton Clark Medal by the Franklin 
Institute “in consid- 
eration of his out- 
standing and valuable 
work in the develop- 
ment of the manufac- 
tured gas industry.” 
The medal will be pre- 
sented at exercises to 
be held on May 21 in 
the hall of the Frank- 





Henry L. Doherty delphia. 

E. E. Wilson has 
been elected president of the Sikorsky 
Aviation Corporation, a division of United 
Aircraft & Transport, Inc. He succeeds 
A. C. Dickinson, who has been elected 
chairman. 

Cyrus A. Eaton has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, and also a member of its execu- 
tive committee. 

Frederick Huff Payne was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of War. 
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LOW-PRICED 


STOCKS: 


{| Low-priced stocks, on account of the small funds required 
per share, may, even by a few points advance, show very 
large profits. Take a stock selling at $12 a share which 
advances, say, 6 points. Here in this six-point advance is 
just as much profit as a high-priced stock really shows by 
advancing from 180 to 270. Many low-priced stocks do, 
in fact, show larger advances on their selling prices than 
any other stocks in the list. 


| At the same time, note this: Many low-priced stocks are 
highly speculative—they simply look cheap, but in fact are 
not, hence making profits in this low-priced field calls for 
the most careful selection. 


What possibilities do these stocks offer now 


—at these prices— 


Com. & Southern 16447? 


Willys-Overland 7%? 
Armour B 3? Schulte Retail 7347 


Niagara Hudson 214%? 


Austin Nichols 3% 
Amer. Agr. Chem. 5%? Ward Baking B 10%? fen Dane Tht 

on-Rand 34%? Norwalk Tire 2 United Cigar $. 5%? 
Martin Parry 4 ierce Pi Reo Motors 16%? 
Radio-Keith O. 40? Indian Motor 7%? Continental Oil 24%? 
Baldwin Loco. 254? Ind. Refining 177 Chrysler 32? 


All these stocks are analyzed in our latest Special Report. 


Among these stocks, four sound issues we select as the best 
and describe specifically in this report. 


A few extra copies of this valuable report are reserved 
for distribution free—as long as the supply lasts. 


American Securities Service 
Suite 108, Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


Clip Coupon Below 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE, 
Suite 108, Norton-Lilly Building, New York. 


Kindly send me your “Stock Market Outlook,” also copy of “Making 
Profits in Securities,” both free. 
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Reliable Brokers 





6% Interest Guaranteed 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Plus Extra Participation 


American Cash Credit Corporation Guar- 

anteed 6% Gold Debenture Profit Sharing 

Coupon Bonds. Principal and interest 

| men by the National Cash Credit 
ss’n. 


Unusually attractive for investors. 
Circular F on request 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Square Jersey City, N. J. 























Your 
Profits 


Should be Consistent 
Whether the Market 
is Quiet or Active 


Yours can be like the 
profits of thousands of suc- 
cessful Babson clients. 


Clients with millions, and those 
with smaller resources use 
Babson’s Reports and our Con- 

: tinuous Working Plan at all times 
to step-up their endeavors to 
larger profits. Such confidence in 
an investment plan is due to its 
success in safeguarding and in- 
creasing consistently, the funds 
of conservative investors for 
26 years. 


Intelligent use of this scientific 
method of investing should mean 
for you as it has for many others 
the difference between unusual 
and average returns. Send for an 
outline of this plan now, on the 
coupon below —no obligation. 





The Babson Statistical Organization ! 
Div. 10-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


(The Largest ‘Statistical Community in America) 


I 
g 
4 
Send me free, complete details and your booklet, 4 
“Bigger Investment Returns’’. : 

a 


Name 





Address 

















Weeks of 
Authoritative 


Advice 
. FREE! 


Send the coupon below 
and receive, without obli- 
gation, future copies of 
**Market Action’’ and 
“Investment Outlook” for the 
next three weeks. 





Wetsel Market Bureau, lac. 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send, without obligation, your 

publications “Market Action” and 

Prncuagpec: wl Outlook” for the next 
wee 
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| Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


American Commonwealths Power 
Corp.—Acquired gas generating and 
distribution facilities in cities of St. 


Albans, Barre, Springfield and St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., and North Attleboro and 
Ware, Mass., bringing total number of 
communities served to 383. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—New York Public Service Commission 
handed down decision reducing the val- 
uation of New York Telephone Co., 
denying it the rate increase it had 
sought and cutting the present tem- 
porary schedules which have been in 
effect since Feb. 1. Commission re- 
duced present rates so as to lower the 
yield by almost $1,000,000. It reduced 
company’s valuation or rate base, by 
$35,185,658. 


Auburn Automobile Co.—April ship- 
ments were about 10 per cent. ahead of 
March. Schedules were set at 2,700 cars 
for the month against production of 
2,502 in March and shipments of 2,565 in 
April, 1929. April output in airplane en- 
gine division of Lycoming Mfg. Co., 
subsidiary, probably will show an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. compared with 
March, it is said. 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Justice 
MacCrate, of Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 
dismissed a suit for $1,000,000 brought 
by C. V. Bob & Co. against Claude Neon 
Lights, Inc., W. T. P. Hollingsworth 
and R. L. Kester, Jr. In association 
with General Electric Co., Ltd., of Eng- 
land, and Aktiengasellschaft fiir Elektri- 
zitats-Industrie, Germany, have organ- 
ized the Claude-General Neon Lights, 
Ltd., with headquarters in London. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—Reported to 
have developed a new process of color 
film photography which, it is said, will 
bring about substantial savings in cost 
of production. 


The First Federal Foreign Banking 
Corporation.—A bank established under 
the Edge Act and functioning under Fed- 
eral Reserve supervision, for promotion 
and fostering foreign trade, has com- 
pleted its reorganization with the elec- 
tion of Irving T. Bush as_ chairman. 
Qther members are R. G. Simonds, vice- 
chairman; Frank Bailey, F. J. Lisman, 
J. Augustus Barnard, Samuel J. Stein- 
hardt and Harper A. Holt, directors. 


Frank G. Shattuck Co—American 
News Co. will handle Schrafft’s products, 
manufactured by this company, in many 
of its 2,000 concessions at leading rail- 
road stations throughout this country 
and Canada. 


General American Tank Car Corp.— 
Has sufficient orders on hand to keep 
manufacturing facilities operating at 


a very satisfactory rate until Sept. 1, 
1930. 


General Foods Corp.—Colby M. Ches- 
ter, president, announced that Banc- 
America Blair Corp. had purchased at 
private sale approximately 400,000 shares 
of common stock. 


General Motors Corp.—Is preparing 
to retire securities having market value 
of $175,000,000. The securities to be re- 
funded include 1,355,738 shares of 7 per 
cent. preferred stock, 14,105 shares of 6 
per cent. preferred stock and 19,317 
shares of 6 per cent. debenture stock. 
These represent all of the outstanding 
senior share issues. It is proposed to 
create a new issue of 6,000,000 shares of 
5 per cent. preferred. No new financing 
is involved, nor is any contemplated at 
this time, it was announced. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Stockholders on 
May 12 vote on issue of $30,000,000 15- 
year 6 per cent. convertible debentures 
and increase in number of authorized 
common shares, witrout par value, from 
1,500,000 to 4,000,000. A portion of the 
additional shares is required to be re- 
served to provide for conversion of deb- 
entures. 


Indiana Limestone Co.—Lawrence H. 
Whiting, chairman, is quoted as stat- 
ing that March was best month in his- 
tory of company, and that April would 
set a similar record. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
—Is furnishing United States Govern- 
ment with more than 400,000,000 tabu- 
lating cards in connection with census. 


- Also is supplying various other forms 


of tabulating equipment. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—AI- 
bert H. Morill, recently elected presi- 
dent, issued a statement to stockholders 
in which he said that a reauditing of the 
books showed a reduction of earnngs 
previously reported for 1929 of $458,- 
692.38, and a reduction in earned surplus 
as of Jan. 1, 1929, of $760,000. William 
H. Albers, chairman, and upbuilder of 
company, resigned. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad.—Van Swer- 
ingen interests are reported to have 
notified management and road’s present 
bankers that they would oppose plan to 
refund back dividends on preferred with 
an issue of common stock. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first four months of 1930, $81,145,499; 
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same period 1929, $80,974,097 ; increase, 
0.21 per cent. 


National Cash Register Co.—An- 
nounced development of new check writ- 
ing and signing machine, especially ap- 
plicable to payroll and dividend work. 


New York, New Haven & Hart. Rail- 
road.—Reconsideration by I. C. C. of 
its valuation of road’s properties was 
requested in petition filed with commis- 
sion. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Changed name to Paramount Publix 
Corp. Decided to solve language prob- 
lem in talking films by making dialogue 
pictures in countries in which they are 
shown. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales Jan. 2 
to April 23, $110,114,879; same period 
1929, $111,485,251; decrease, 1.2 per cent. 


Southern California Edison Co.— 
Signed contract with Government for 
purchase of a portion of Boulder Dam 
electric power for 50 years. 

Southern Pacific Co—Authorized by 
I. C. C. to acquire control of Clackmas 
Eastern Railroad Co. 

United Aircraft & Transport Corp.— 
Reached agreement with National Air 
Transport, Inc., whereby United Aircraft 
will give one share of its stock for each 
three shares of N. A. T. Agreement 
provides for discontinuance of all liti- 
gation and election of F. B. Rentschler 
as chairman of board of N. A. T. 

United States Lines, Inc.—Postmaster 
General Brown awarded three new 
ocean mail contracts to company calling 
for construction within next four years 
of six new vessels costing $78,000,000. 

United States Steel Corp—Myron C. 
Taylor, chairman, at annual meeting, 
said corporation had appropriated $200,- 
000,000 for plant improvement and ex- 
tensions during current year. Operating 
at 81 per cent. of capacity during third 
week of April. At this time in 1929 
plants were at capacity. 

Wabash Railway Co.—Agreed to dis- 
missal by I. C. C. of its proposal to 
consolidate a group of Eastern and 
Middle Western railroads. William H. 
Williams, chairman, advised commission 
that he had been authorized by direc- 
tors to undertake acquisition of proper- 
ties allocated to Wabash-Seaboard sys- 
tems in official plan. 

Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc.—Ac- 
quired substantial interest in the Nak- 
ken Patents Corporation, controller of 
inventions that are regarded by some 
persons as being the basic ones in the 
talking motion picture reproduction 
field. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Business in 
Easter week exceeded that of any pre- 
vious year, with sales amounting to 
$7,450,515, an increase of $176,855, or 2.43 
per cent. over Easter business in 1929. 
April sales will run well above $25,000,- 
000, an increase of more than $3,000,000 
over April, 1930. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—A new 
injunction suit to restrain consummation 
of proposed merger with Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. was begun in Common Pleas 
Court in Youngstown. 
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Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-155 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Detroit Boston Akron Reading Indianapolis 


Chicago Stock Exchange 























cA question 
now uppermost! 


- Very few direct answers to this 
question are to be found. Yet, 
it is one every investor would 
like answered . . . directly... 


sensibly . . . with reasons. 


.. We shall be glad to mail, to 
any investor, without any obli- 
gation, the booklet, “How Much 
Should Your Money Earn.” 


.. lt contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of this interesting sub- 


ject. Write for your copy today. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 
420 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
























...this bank has been 
a factor in the growth 
of Los Angeles, inter- 
ested in all progress,in 
the development of 
commerce and industry 
and the maintenance 


of sound banking 


principles. 





RESOURCES EXCEED $ 135,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
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LOS ANGELES 
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$2,500,000 


Increase 
IN CAPITAL RESOURCES 
WITHIN 6 WEEKS 
British Type 
Investors Inc. 
2000 


NEW STOCKHOLDERS ADDED 
There must be sound rea- 


sons for any company to 
show such consistent growth 


Descriptive Circular on Request 
Address Dept. F-5 


Steelman & Birkins 


60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Han. 7500-5973 


Hartford Meriden Bridgeport 
Uptown New York Waterbury 
Syracuse New Haven Providence 
















































This steady 
income may 
be obtained 
by investing 
in the 


BOND & SHARE 
UNITS of 4§ 
IndustrialCredit © 


Corporation 
A Banking Institution extending 
Credit to the Masses 


Felix AuerbachCo. 
Sole Distributors 
280 Broadway New York 
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Fixed Trusts in More Favor 


Rules for Selection—Investment 


Trust Earnings for 1929 Analyzed 
By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


N cen offerings of securities of the 
general management type of in- 
vestment trust are very scarce this 

year, due to a temporary unpopularity. But 

the securities of fixed type investment trusts 
are very much in demand and many new 
issues have been brought out. 

Many new features are being incorpo- 
rated into the new offerings making them 
more attractive to the potential investor. 
Fundamentally, fixed trusts are of two 
varieties. Both are created in the same 
fashion, a group of securities being de- 
posited with a trustee under a trust agree- 
ment. The trustee issues shares or par- 
ticipation certificates each representing a 
proportionate ownership in the underlying 
deposited securities. ‘These shares or par- 
ticipation certificates are then sold to the 
public. 

One of the two varieties of taxed trusts 
allows for substitution of the underlying 
collateral, while the other variety holds 
the same securities at all times, unchange- 
able except under the most strict provi- 
sions, which allow only for changes in 
such cases as when the capital structure 
of the company whose security is owned 
is changed, and similar instances. 

The fixed trust, it can be said, is justi- 
fied economically. It has many uses, such 
as diversifications, proper original selec- 
tion of underlying securities, etc. The 
average investor can rest assured that the 
property set up and properly constituted 
fixed investment trust should have a pre- 
ferred position in his list of investment 
holdings. 


INCE the principles behind all fixed 

trusts are in the main similar, the in- 
vestor should ask himself several ques- 
tions regarding the fixed trust he is inter- 
ested in. With the answers in mind, he can 
decide for himself whether the purchase 
is a sound one. Like in all investments, 
selection must be based on reason, not on 
persuasion. 

1. Are the underlying securities sound 
ones, each of which the potential investor 
would care to own individually? In other 
words, is the original selection sound? 

2. Is the composite group well diversified, 
both in number of securities and in 
amounts apportioned to each security? 

3. If the group contains the securities 
of but one industry, is that industry de- 
sirable and how does owning this particu- 
lar trust fit in with the policy and status 
of the investor and his other holdings? 

4. Is the legality of the trust’s own se- 
curities vouched for by reliable, competent 
attorneys ? 

5. Are stock dividends retained, or are 
they sold and the proceeds distributed as 
income? 

6. Even if but a few shares of the trust 
are bought by the investor, how will the 
market for them be maintained? 

7. What is the loading charge, i. e., the 
charge to the investor over and above the 





actual cost of the underlying securities? 

8. Under what restrictions can substitu- 
tions in the underlying securities held by 
the trustee be made? 


—- to Grover O’Neill & 
Company’s annual report of invest- 
ment trust earnings for 1929, the year 
was not a total success for most invest- 
ment trusts. This was quite expected, 
however, for the year contained, just be- 
fore its close, one of the most drastic and 
unforeseen stock market crashes in his- 
tory. 

The capital of the 117 American trusts 
of management type mentioned in this 
report amounted to $2,710,626,000, repre- 
senting about one-half of the total invest- 
ment trust capital in existence. Of those 
reporting, 100 stated their net worth, tak- 
ing assets at market values on December 
31, was 1.9 per cent. in excess of capital 
invested in these companies. 


Complete figures given by 115 companies 
show gross income of $230,048,863, or 8.5 
per cent. on capital invested while net in- 
come for 116 cempanies amounted to $195,- 
574,956, or 7.2 per cent. of capital invested. 
In line with the increasingly popular prac- 
tice of providing full information as to 
market value of the investment portfolio, 
82 reporting companies indicate a deprecia- 
tion of $350,767,445 in value of their in- 
vestment portfolios during 1929. Combin- 
ing this depreciation with net income for 
the 82 companies results in an average loss 


of 9.7 per cent. on capital invested at close 
of 1929. 


Analysis of the sources of gross income, 
complete figures for which are given by 
104 companies, reveals that interest and 
dividends were received amounting to 3.6 
per cent. of invested capital, while profits 
from sale of securities contributed an addi- 
tional 4.4 per cent. Of particular interest 
are figures supplied by 105 companies 
showing operating expenses averaging only 
Y% of 1 per cent. of capital invested. Pay- 
ment of interest on borrowed money is 
reported by 46 companies. 

Of the total capital invested, bonds com- 
prise $247,261,220 or 9.1 per cent. and in- 
come available for interest requirements on 
these bonds show interest charges were 
an average of 7.1 times. 


A total of 69 companies have preferred 
stock outstanding, the dividend require- 
ments on which were covered 4.4 times by 
net income available for this purpose. 


The analysis reflects that the conserva- 
tive dividend policy with respect to pay- 
ments on common stock has been continued 
through 1929. Out of $163,233,173 avail- 
able for dividends on the common stocks, 
only $35,027,936, or 21.6 per cent. was paid 
to stockholders. In this respect the study 
reveals that general diversified investment 
trusts were particularly conservative, pay- 


ing out only 13.9 per cent. of the total 
available. 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be pe 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


F. & W. Grand Properties Corporation. 
—Full information on this company is 
offered by George H. Burr & Co., 57 
William Street, New York. 


General Theatres Equipment, Inc.— 
Pynchon & Co. 111 Broadway, New 
York, have prepared a booklet on this 
company and its subsidiary, controlled 
and affiliated companies. Copy on re- 
quest. 


Market Action—Investment Outlook.— 
For three weeks the Wetsel Market 
Bureau, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New 
York, will send free copies of these two 
publications. Ask for $11-30. 


Odd Lots.—This interesting booklet 
explaining the many advantages of odd 
lot trading may be obtained free from 
John Muir & Co., 39 Broadway, New 
York. 


Natural Gas Industry.—A special in- 
vestment analysis of this industry has 
been published by McNeel’s Financial 
Service, 126 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. Ask for free bulletin FM-8-17. 


Bell Telephone Securities.—The invest- 
ment opportunities of this security are 
described in this free booklet of Bell 
Telephone Securities Company, 195 
Broadway, New York. 


The Seal That Certifies Safety.—Facts 
on investments in General Surety Com- 
pany, 340 Madison Avenue, New York, 
are set forth in this free booklet. 


The Future of Common Stocks.— 
Three questions on this subject are 
raised and answered in a pamphlet 
which Van Strum Financial Service, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, has pre- 
pared. 


Stock Market Profits—A booklet de- 
scribing test methods employed in stock 
market trading is available free from 
American Institute of Finance, 260 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Corporation Earnings.—Hundreds of 
earnings reports digested and summar- 
ized each month in “Corporation Earn- 
ings.” The Wall Street News, 32 Broad- 
way, New York City, offers sample earn- 
ings bulletins free on request. 


Bigger Investment Returns.—This 
booklet and details of their investment 
plan will be sent by Babson Statistical 
Organization, Div. 10-1, Babson Park, 
Mass. 


Two Booklets—American Securities 
Service, Suite 108, Norton-Lilly Build- 
ing, New York, will send free “Stock 
Market Outlook” and “Making Profits 
in Securities.” 








Balanced Investment 





A T no one time can the world, the continent, the nation, or 
the state as a whole be in condition of financial and commercial 
depression. However, there is at all times, and at all market 
centers, a peak and a low level of values with ascending or 
descending values in one or more classifications of commercial 
activity, in the seven accepted fields of investment — Realty, 
Industrial, Utilities, Governmentals, Transportation, Mines and 
Oils, and. Finance. The low level of values is depressed area— 
the time and place to buy. The United Investment Assurance 


System operates on this principle —to buy low and to sell 
high. 


A soundly balanced portfolio must include securities repre- 
senting all fields of human activities regardless of location. 
Depressed areas thru-out the world which offer securities for 
investment trust operations are located by research and 
analysis. 


Research and analysis are obviously of prime importance. 
The United Investment Assurance System maintains a highly 
organized and efficient statistical department, which is con- 
stantly in touch with the markets of the world. Cold records 
of facts often stop possible losses. This efficient research:and 
analytical department is supplemented by investment man- 
agement. For safe and permanent income from investment, 
we suggest that you send for circular, which gives in detail our 
conception of a balanced diversified investment. 


Our new brochure should be a part of your statistical 
data. We shall be glad to send it to you upon request. 


in 








UNITED INVESTMENT Investment Assurense’ Corporation.” Round 
ers Trans-Oceanic Trust . . Unite anker 
ASSURANCE SYSTEM Associates (organizing) . . Central Land and 


Mortgage Trust (organizing) 











FOUNDERS SECURITIES TRUST 


Fiscal Agent 
NATIONAL UNION BANK BLDG. - BOSTON 
THIRTY BROAD STREET - - - NEW YORK 
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What a place to tone up 








A FEW DAYS out for rest and 
recreation will make the 
whole world a better place. 

Come to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. Snooze on the Ocean 
Deck. Breathe the tonic ocean 


Chalionte-Haddon. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


air. Ride. Golf. Play squash. 
Take an all-over sun-bath, or 
a health-bath under the super- 
vision of an expert. 


You will be amazed at your 


new capacity for food. And 
a little ashamed of your 
capacity for sleep. 


New Haddon Hall is bright 


and modern. Here you will 
find that informality that 
makes perfect relaxation pos- 
sible, that air of things well 
done that produces a sense of 
perfect well-being. Haddon 
Hall is the sort of temptation 
it might be profitable to in- 
dulge in. We will be glad to 
send you more information. 
There is a place for your car ° 
in the Motoramp garage. 


American and European 
Plans 


Hall 















$1000 a year 
in dividends 





W E have outlined a plan for 
investors whv place $3,000 in 
an investment common stock 
whereby they reinvest the lib- 
eral dividends. Atthe end of the 
period covered their yearly in- 
come would amount to over 
$1,000 ...3344% per annum 
on the original investment. 

Do you want to know how 
to make your investment funds 
work hard for you? Copy of 
plan will gladly be sent. 
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Books 


By JOHN CARTER 


An Important Book 


REAL WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 1890- 
1926. By Paul H. Douglas (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin. $7.65 postpaid). 


This is an ominous book. Its author is 
professor of industrial relations at the 
University of Chicago. It is published by 
the Pollak Foundation of Economic Re- 
search and represents eight years of pains- 
taking investigation of the bases of Amer- 
ican prosperity. Its findings will be a 
shock to business complacency. Professor 
Douglas does not discuss unemployment, 
technological or otherwise, nor does he 
pretend to do anything but analyze what 
the workingman can buy with what goes 
into his pay envelope—admittedly the 
fundamental element in our system of dis- 
tribution. It is shocking to learn that, 
measured in terms of purchasing power, 
the American worker, when and if em- 
ployed, receives only twelve per cent more 
than he did forty years ago. Money wages 
have gone up, glitteringly, but “real 
wages” fell steadily from 1890 to 1920, 
climbed up in the year of the great de- 
flation, were 13 per cent. over the 1890 fig- 
ure in 1925 and have since fallen. This 
is news. It is the most radical economic 
discovery of modern America. 


It is all there, in charts and tabulations. 
Federal employees are receiving “real 
wages” 17 per cent. less than those of 1890, 
clergymen 2 per cent. less, and teachers 86 
per cent. more. As for the “highly paid” 
branches of American labor, Professor 
Douglas shows that in the case of automo- 
bile workers, the increase of real earnings 
fell below the relative change in physical 
output per employee by 80 per cent., rub- 
ber workers 44 per cent., tobacco workers 
63 per cent. and so on. In other words, 
high wages in the case of the automobile 
worker mean that for every dollar of in- 
creased “real wages” he received, he 
created ten dollars worth of vehicles. This 
book must be studied. It contains the germ 
of an economic revolution. 


Overproduction 


Reps AND Lost WacEs. By Charles C. 
Wood. (New York, Harper’s. $4.15 
postpaid). 


This account of the recent industrial 
strikes in the United States contains some 
interesting observations on Communist 
propaganda in this country. The author 
has no sympathy with labor radicalism but 
he points out that the low-wage, over- 
production policy of certain employers is 
responsible for the troubles in the textile 
industry : 

“The ‘first blow’ in that case and in 
similar cases in the South was struck 
by the manufacturer when he began op- 
erating his mill twenty-four hours a day 
with ethployees divided into two groups, 
each working a long shift. ‘This ‘blow’ 

led to another and still another until it 
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Profit by Unbiased 


Investment Reports 


Many an opportunity for profit 1s 
missed because the investor, due to in- 
complete data or biased interpretation of 
the facts, sells at a loss or takes a small 
profit when he should hold for the longer 
pull; or because he holds when he should 
sell and switch to securities with better 
prospects. You have too much at stake 
to decide these questions without all 
available facts. Hence the advantage of 
having clear, unbiased analyses (not 
mere copies) of company EARNINGS re- 
ports and prospects in THE WALL 
STREET NEWS daily; and monthly 
summary and comparison of “CORPO- 
RATION EARNINGS” showing earnings 
trends. Perhaps you want information 
on some of the following companies: . 


Radio Corp. Am. Tel. & Tel. Rts. 
U. S. Smelting Gulf Oil 
C.M.S8t.P.&P.5s Vick Financial Co. 
Pittsb’gh Plate Glass Libby,McNeill,Lib. 
Lambert Co. . Penn Dixie Cement 
Gotham Silk Hos. Niag. Hudson Pow. 
Devoe & Raynolds Caterpillar Tractor 
Adams Express Packard Motors 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. Radio-Keith Orph. 
Cities Service Atlantic Refining 
Check any four reports on above you 
want FREE with trial subscription offer 
below to NEW subscribers only: 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 4 reports checked above, also 
Bulletin E-7 ‘‘How to Read Earnings Re- 
ports,’ and table of 562 earnings re- 
ports in latest issue of “Corporation 
Earnings.’’) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


ALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Assuciation 
82 Broadway Dept.S8S-6 New York City 
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DO YOU 
hold these stocks? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed 

below is discussed in our current 
Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which 
will be sent to you free of charge. 





If you hold or are interested in any 
of the following securities, our current 
Bulletins should prove of great value in 
the present uncertain period when the 
average investor sees many stocks mak- 
ing new highs, while others do nothing. 


he stocks discussed are: 


United Aircraft & U. S. Industrial Alcohol 


Transport International Harvester 
General Electric Union Carbide & 
Westinghouse Electric Car 
Radio Air Reduction 
Paramount Electric Bond & Share 
Du Pont American Can 


Simply send your name and address 
and the above mentioned Bulletins will 
be sent to you without cost or obliga- 
tion. Also an interesting book called 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 615, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











developed into a riot of over-produc- 
tion, and every. mother’s son of them 
struck blows at themselves, at workers, 
at the sheriff, the police, the industry, 


_ the state, and at civilization itself.” 


He concludes with a reminder to the tex- 
tile and other industries, that “the public 
wil! pay whatever it is asked for the ar- 
ticle it demands” and “the public does not 
demand that what it pays shall be the price 
of low wages and excessive hours of 
toil.” 


Brief Mention 


MEMORANDUM ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
AND BALANCES OF PAYMENTS. 1926- 
1928. (League of Nations, Geneva. $1.00) 
A useful brief review of world trade, 

with averages of exchange, per centages, 

and other statististical analyses. 


Tue Business MAN AND His Bank. By 
Wm. H. Kniffn (New York, McGraw- 
Hill. $3.15 postpaid) 

An attempt to show how banking af- 
fects the interests of the average busi- 
ness man, with suggestions for making 
full use of existing banking facilities in 
his business. 


SECULAR MOVEMENTS IN PRODUCTION AND 
Prices. Their Nature and Bearing upon 
Cyclical Fluctuations. By Simon S. 
Kuznets. (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.65 postpaid). 

The first adequate measurements of long- 
period industrial movements, price changes, 
etc. It is published as the Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx prize essay in economics. Of 
value to long-range executives and busi- 
ness engineers. 


‘THE Economics or BRANCH BANKING. By 
Bernhard Ostrolenk. (New York, Harp- 
er’s. $3.65 postpaid). 
An authoritative study of chain and 

branch banking by a member of the edi- 
torial staff of “The Annalist.” Of par- 
ticular value to bank officers and stock- 
holders and to business executives. Mr. 
Ostrolenk argues that the old unit bank 
so dear to the days of our financial child- 
hood is already passing, and he prophesies 
that in the course of this year the practice 
of branch banking will receive Con- 
gressional sanction. 


Tue Art oF BusINESs THINKING. By 
H. G. Schnackel. (New York, John 
Wiley & Sons.) 

An attempt to prove that business ex- 
ecutives can profit by training themselves 
to think clearly and logically, to remem- 
ber accurately and never to be at a loss 
for the name of Mr. Addison Sims of Se- 
attle. 


Forthcoming Books 


Note: These books will be more 
fully discussed in subsequent issues. 
Wuat’s RicHt WitH America. By Sis- 
ley Huddleston (Philadelphia, Lippin- 

cott. $2.65 postpaid). 
Kind words about Babbitt-land by a 
prominent British journalist. 


INVESTMENTS OF UNITED STATES CAPITAL 
In Latin America. By Max Winkler. 
(Boston, World Peace Foundation). 
Though inclined to the bull side of the 

foreign investment market, Dr. Winkler 

knows his stuff. His survey is nothing if 
not inclusive and is a liberal education 
in the ramifications of American finance. 










One of the biggest, brain- 
iest, most successful opera- 
tors in the market wrote 
this book, so that you could 
minimize your losses—and 
increase your profits. 


WATCH 
YOUR 
MARGIN 


An Insider Looks 
at Wall Street 


ANONYMOUS 


Introduction by W. E. WOODWARD 


“Written in that enjoy- 
able and humorous vein 
which at all times remains 
informative ...The reader 
finds himself loath to break 
away from the volume un- 
til the last page has been 
turned.”’ 

—American Banker 


“A Baedeker for the pro- 
fessional, a revelation for 
the small investor.” 
—Norman Webb, Phila. Record 
To your bookseller or F 
Horace Liveright, 

61 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me .......- 
copies of Watch Your Margin at $2.50 
percopy. (Add 10c éach for postage). 
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CINCINNATI 
Time Recorders 


and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading 
organizations. More than 
50 models. Factory 
branches in principal 
cities. 


= ‘ The Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Time Time Recorder Co. 
Systems Are En- 

tirely Automatic, Devt. F., bey = and Central 
Pl i C. eee * 
i. since Est. 1896 Cincinnati, O. 
This advertisement appears regularly in leading 
magazines to keep the name of this Company be- 
fore you. Write for information. 


































Are You Spending Too 
Much to Get Sales? 


—Do You Have to “Bribe” Your Dealers with Extra 
Discounts and Free Deals? 


—Is Your Advertising Expense Growing Out of 
Bounds? 


—Are You Confronted with “Frozen Merchandise” 
on Your Dealers’ Shelves? 


—Is the. Consumer Unresponsive to Your Sales 
Appeals? 


IF YOUR PROBLEM 


Is to Keep Your Product Moving at a Lower 
Sales Cost, This Important New Handbook 
May Save You Thousands of Dollars of Waste. 


HOW TO STOP 


the profit leaks in selling! A difficult task when stiff competition calls for more and 
more sales pressure! Too often the fight for your share of business is so expensive that 
most of your profit is used up by the time your sales are made. To help you build up 
sales on a PROFITABLE basis, this valuable book has just been published. It is 
different from any other book on selling methods previously written—first, because it is 
concerned not simply with sales at any cost—but with sales at LOW COST; and 
second, because, unlike the ordinary collection of theories, this book is a practical tool, 
loaded with concrete facts—one you can use as a reliable guide and reference manual 
every day of the week. The title of this book is: 


WATCH YOUR © 
SELLING DOLLAR 


By ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY 
President, Crossley, Incorporated 


Just Published To Help Sales Executives Meet 
Today’s Changing Business Conditions! 


How much should you spend on your advertising? What should you expect from it? 
What c ation do your dealers need, and what co-operation should you expect in 
return? hat should you do with unprofitable accounts? How shall you train your 
salesmen? How should you handle the chain store question? Who is your consumer? 
Where and why does he buy? The answers to these and a thousand more timely, vital 
questions are fully answered for you in this book. 


LOWER COSTS—GREATER PROFITS 


Until now the problem of manufacturers has been to get VOLUME—widest distribution 
and, greatest sales, and millions of dollars in advertising and sales effort have been 
expended to achieve that end. Today we have volume but sales costs continue to mount 
higher and higher and threaten to engulf the gous that should be legitimately earned 
on sales. Today the problem we face is the LOWERING of sales cost and INCREAS- 
ING of profits—the elimination of selling waste and the concentration of selling effort 
in the most lucrative markets. Where the eliminations can be made, and where con- 
centration should be focused, are shown you in this book. 


33 Valuable Charts in Color 


There are 33 graphic charts in color which you can adapt to your own business and. 
which will enable you to see at a glance the possibilities open to you for increasing 


your sales at low cost. 
At Bookstores-— Or For Free Examination 


You need send no money in advance. Fill in the coupon below, return to us, and we 
will gladly place a copy of this book in your hands for five days’ free examination. 
Read it, apply its contents to your present problems, and then if entirely satisfied you can 
send, us $5.00 in full payment. Otherwise you can return the book to us and you will 
owe us nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “Watch Your Selling Dollar.” 


OI enclose $5.00. 


0) Send for examination. Within five days I will either remit $5.00 or return book. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 
¢ 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Concrete Construction.—Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 33 West Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago, will gladly send on request 
its informative booklets on concrete con- 
struction. 


Money Saving Time.—How time con- 
trol will change losses into profits is 
interestingly set forth in this booklet 
of Stromberg Electric Company, 235 
West Erie Street, Chicago. 


Super-Track——The London Machin- 
ery Co., 1710 West Avenue, Fairfield, 
Iowa, offers free this booklet describing 
its newest development in material 
handling. 

What An Executive Should Know.— 
A new booklet announcing a new series 
of business courses for executives has 
just been issued by Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, 267 Astor Place, New York. 


The Story of Modern Lacquer.—How 
nitrocellulose lacquers will reduce costs 
and improve the appearance and sale- 
ability of various products is told in the 
booklet prepared by Hercules Powder 
Company, Cellulose Products Depart- 
ment, 983 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 


Residence or Commercial Structures.— 
An illustrated brochure telling about In- 
diana Limestone and its use in modern 
achitecture or a special booklet showing 
residences may be obtained from Indiana 
Limestone Company. Address Box 777, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Ind. 


In Harmony With Modern Progress.— 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 1376 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., offer an 
informative booklet on the use of mod- 
ern pressed metal stampings in improv- 
ing the design of products. 


Factors to Consider in Working Out 
Mergers.—This booklet treats the vari- 
ous questions which mergers involve, 
such as the human factor, economic and 
legal soundness, management, earnings, 
international influences, etc. It is well 
worth the attention of business execu- 
tives. Available from Ernst & Ernst, 27 
Cedar Street, New York. 


Patrol Booklet—Detex Watchclock 
Corp., 4175 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, will send full information on Detex 
Watchmen’s Clocks and their high de- 
gree of protection. 

California Vacations.—Summer in Cali- 
fornia is described in a book of pictures 
offered free by Californians, Inc., Dept. 
905, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 

Executives Only.—A sample Autopoint, 
booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, 
etc., will be sent without obligation by 
Autopoint Company, 1801-31 Foster Ave- 
nue, Chicago, to executives writing on 
their own letterhead. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


He Went to the Circus 


Manager (to new office boy): “So 
you finally got back with my cigars. 
Didn’t I tell you to hurry?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir. You told me to be on 
my toes every minute and I had a little 
trouble getting through the crowd that 
watched me cross the street.”—$5 prize 
to A. N. Chambers, Toledo, O. 


Some Job 


The new delivery boy had been left 
. in charge of the store for a short time 
and approached his first customer with 
an air of great importance. The cus- 
tomer asked him for a yard of cheese- 
cloth. 

The boy disappeared and after quite a 
while he returned lugging a large round 
cheese. 

“Here’s the cheese,” he explained, “but 
durned if I know how I’m gonna git the 
cloth offen it.’—Prize of Forbes book to 
L. E. Inman, Shelbyville, Mo. 


Within His Means 

An American lawyer was sitting at his 
desk one day when a Chinaman entered. 

“You lawyer?” he asked. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“How much you charge if one China- 
man killum other Chinaman, to get him 
off?” 

“Oh, about $500 to defend a person 
accused of murder.” 

Some days later the Oriental returned 
and planked down $500 on the lawyer’s 
desk. 


“All light,” he said. “I killum.”—Ex- 


change. 


A New Racket 

A prominent lawyer in Georgia had 
been successful in obtaining an acquittal 
for his client, who had been tried on a 
serious charge. The case had attracted 
wide attention and accounts of the trial! 
had been published in a number of news- 
Papers, including those in some of the 
larger cities. 

A Chicago gangster was in jail 
charged with a very serious crime and 
read of the methods of defense alleged 
to have been used by the Georgia bar- 
rister. The Chicago man wired the at- 
torney as follows: 

“Am in jail charged with . How 
much will you charge to defend me?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” wired the 
Georgian. 

“Your offer accepted. Come at once 
and bring your witnesses,” answered the 
gangster.—Prize nf Forbes book to M. 
F. Pixton, Atlanta, Ga. 


yey 
ee 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
















W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ROOSEVELT & SON 
MORTIMER L. SCHIFF 
KUHN. LOEB & COMPANY 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET 

REAL ESTATE 
ARTHUR TURNBULL 
Post & FLAGG 
JOHN W. PLATTEN 
CHAIRMAN 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
PRESIDENT. NEW YorK Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES CHENEY 
PRESIDENT. CHENEY Bros. 
WM. FELLOWES MORGAN 
CHAIRMAN. MERCHANTS 
REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
ARTHUR ISELIN 
WILLIAM ISELIN & COMPANY 
WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS 
CHAIRMAN. Missouri! PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
CHAIRMAN, WABASH Ry. Co. 
DONALD G. GEDDES 
CLARK. DODGE & COMPANY 
FREDERIC A. JUILLIARD 
A. D. JUILLIARD & COMPANY 
RIDLEY WATTS 
Director. New York Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
THOMAS WILLIAMS 
ICHABOD T. WILLIAMS & SONS 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
PRESIDENT 


CHARLES A, CORLISS 


PRESIDENT LAMONT. CORLIss & 


COMPANY 


EDWIN S. SCHENCK 
BANKER 


Our Management 
Can Be Your Management 


DIRECTORS 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 











H. HOBART PORTER 
SANDERSON & PORTER 

WILLIAM A. PHILLIPS 
DILLON, READ & COMPANY 

JANSEN NOYES 
HEMPHILL, Noves & COMPANY 

ROBERT GOELET 
REAL ESTATE 

LAMMOT DU PONT 
PRESIDENT. E. 1. DU PONT DE 
Nemours & COMPANY 
CHAIRMAN, GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

W. C. LANGLEY 
W. C. LANGLEY & COMPANY 

FREDERIC STEVENS ALLEN 
APPENZELLAR, ALLEN & HILL 

A. J. COUNTY 
VICE PRESIDENT, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

M. H. CAHILL 
CHAIRMAN, Missouri- 
KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD 

J. H. HILLMAN, JR. 
CHAIRMAN, HILLMAN COAL & 
COKE COMPANY 

GEORGE LEBOUTILLIER 
VICE PRESIDENT, LONG ISLAND 
RAILROAD 

FRANK K. HOUSTON 
VICE PRESIDENT 

N. BAXTER JACKSON 
VICE PRESIDENT 

JOSEPH A. BOWER 
PRESIDENT. CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL Co., INC. 

LE ROY W. CAMPBELL 
PRESIDENT, CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATES, INC. 

SAMUEL SHAW 

VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY 





















































































































































































































KEYS TO SUCCESS 


‘ By B. C. FORBES 
Sent prepaid in U. S. om receipt of $2.00 
FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. G-1, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 























70,000 Sq. Ft. Buildings 

25 Acres Land 

2000 Foot Waterfront with Dock 

20 Minutes from Manhattan 

Adjacent to New Western 
Electric Plant—Kearny 
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“As Broad and Varied and Richly Human as Oup 


American Civilization Itself” Says the Boston Herald} 


Is “Big Business” 
Revolutionizing Our 


—morality? 


—our art and culture? 


—our marriage and religion? 


How are the high-pressure methods of today’s powerful business enterprises 
changing the daily order of our lives? What does the increase in chain-store 
systems and the gradual passing of the local tradesman portend? How are 








the movies, the radio, the automobile, the “five-and-ten” stores affecting our “Tt Challenges Thought 
homes and our families? Here is a startling book, as readable as a novel, and ” 
the more fascinating because it is true, which takes stock of modern business on Every Page 


methods and shows how they are inevitably molding our lives anew. 


THE PASSING 
OF NORMALCY 


By CHARLES W. WOOD 


Mr. Wood gathered the material for this book from a personal investigation 
into the life of a typical American city. He met intimately and spoke with all 
classes of people, homeowners, business men, laborers, mechanics, waitresses, 
professional people, young folk and old, and from them he got the simple, human 
facts he set down unvarnished in this book. 


What is the “Chain-Store Age”’ 
Doing to the American Family? 


“The Passing of Normalcy” is a true chronicle of human life in America and 
what modern business is doing to it. It’s about sex and sin, and about your 
church; it’s about your wife and your children, and your neighbors. It will 
entertain you, and it will make you sit up and think hard. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR BOOK STORE 


Or Mail the Coupon Below Direct to the Publishers for your copy 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—Chain Store News. 


“...a happy inspiration. He 
approaches and discusses the 
economics of our own times 
from the human angle. His 
book has genuine human in- 
terest.” 
—Isabel Paterson, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


“His book is full of profound 
and cutting comments. Mr. 
Wood has wide open eyes and 
he sees significant things.” 


—Lewis Gannet, 
Herald Tribune Books. 


* * * 


‘é 


...a wealth of provocative 
thought . . . electric sparks 
in every chapter.” 


—Kenneth W. Payne, 


i B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., “aq N.Y. Evening Post. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| Please send me “The Passing of Normalcy.” | 
, C1 enclose remittance, of $3.00 ; | Chosen as 
[Send on approval. Within five days I will either remit $3.00 or return the book. The Business Book of 
I RM Re a ot as ss ons Sas gM seee eee basaak Sobatebirtactatinaens 
| | the Month 
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